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_ Foreword to the Preliminary Edition 
; Authorization 


This study was authorized by the Council of Higher Education at 
Pes the meeting of July 15-19, 1926, At this meeting its Council decided 
_ unanimously to work out a program for Christian higher education in 
_ China, in which each institution should have a piace. The actions 
_ authorizing the study are the following: 
___ 37,—Voted, that in order to prepare for the drawing up of such a 
_ correlated program, a study be made of the relevant facts regarding each — 
of the Christian colleges and universities, including the following : 


(a) Constituency of the institution, both in China and in the West. 
‘saat (6) Geographical location, and relation to Christian and other 
educational institutions. x 
ape (c) Feeders. 

_-(d)_ Analysis of student body. 
_ (e) Educational program, 
_ (f) Standards at present attained. : 

(g) Spiritual life of the institution. 

(4) Economic efficiency. 

(1) Any unique features possessed by the institution. 
_- -—-—s (7?) ~- Resources—actual and potential. 
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____. () Support and interest of Chinese constituency. 
_ _. ~ (ft) Character and extent of service to: 
eae - (1) The Christian movement. 


eee (2) The progress of China. 
(mn) Vocational success of graduates. 
_ (”) Future program and plans. 
~ (0) Attached schools. 
ee (p) Statement of financial needs. 

(q) Education for women. 


38.—Voted, that the secretary of the Council, in cooperation with | 
a committee consisting of E. W. Wallace, Sanford Chen, Miss Minnie 
_ Vautrin, E. J. Anderson and J. A. Ely, be asked to collect the necessary — 
3 data from the Christian colleges and universities, and to take the 
responsibility for submitting the same to the Chinese Advisory 
Committee provided for in Action 40. | 
-.. - 41.—Voted, that the Chinese Advisory Committee make a study of 
- _ the facts to be secured in accordance with Action 37, and, in the light of 
them, advise the Council on such points as the following: 
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(a) How far are the existing Christian colleges and universities 
making a contribution of permanent worth to: 
(1) The Christian church of China? 
(2) General higher education in China? 
(3) The thought life of the Chinese people? 
(b) ‘What are the needs of the Christian church of China in 


relation to higher education, aud how far should these needs be met by : 
Christian institutions? 


'(c) How far should the present educational program and plans of 


the existing Christian colleges and universities be modified or changed, 
and why? 


(d) How does the transfer to Chinese control affect the program? 


(e) To what extent should a joint promotion campaign on behalf 
of these institutions be encouraged, and what objectives should be 
inciuded in such a campaign? 


(f) How far should quantity be sacrificed to quality in the program 
of Christian higher education; or should such a program include 
institutions of differing grades? 


(g) To what extent should graduate work be undertaken by the 
Christian colleges and universities? ; 

42.—Voted, that the Chinese Advisory Committee, together with 
the secretary of this Council and the general secretaries of the China | 
Christian Educational Association, be requested to draw up a tentative 
program for submission to the Council at its next meeting. 


Approval by Committee 


The committee provided for in Action 38 above has met four times, 
and has approved the general plan of the study, and Part I as published 
herewith. ; 

Reasons for a Preliminary Edition 


The original plan was to complete the study in the spring of 1927. 
It was then to be used as a basis for preparing in tentative form a 
correlated program for Christian higher education in China, for con- 
sideration and adoption by the Council of Higher Educati 
to be held in the summer of 1927. 


The events of the last year have upset thisschedule. Administrators 
have been busy meeting new problems, and have not had the time nor 
been in the mood to answer questionnaires. Much of the essential 


information needed is not easily accessible, and to obtain it would have 
involved much labor. 


The plan of the writer was to secure the basal facts by mid-year, 
and during the early spring visit all institutions, get corrections, discuss 
tentative interpretations, and arrive at a cooperative interpretation in 


which all of those concerned in the various institutions should. have a 
part. 


on at a meeting 






bee 


~ It should formulate problems and indicate solutions. ‘The writer seeks 
the most thoroughgoing criticism. - _ : 

: Nothing in the facts or interpretations presented is to be 
- construed as criticism of any particular institution. 








When it become evident that the basal facts could not be extracted 
~ fi accordance with this schedule, it was decided to publish a preliminary 
edition, using the statistics of previous years where those of the 


current year were not available. It was hoped that this would havea 
stimulating effect upon institutions, leading them to send in lacking items 
or to provide statistics for the current year where previous ones had 


been used. 


_. The first object to the preliminary edition is to eliminate errors. This 
is the earnest desire of the writer and the Advisory Committee in charge 


of the study. Errors may be of the following sorts: 


1.—Basal facts. As the study contains over 10,000 items, even a 


_ Small percent of error will mean a considerable number of items wrong, 


and may do injustice to institutions. All of the facts have been checked 


_and rechecked, both in the institutions and in the office of the Associa- 


tion. 
_2.—Presentation. Itis desirable in statistical work to present not 


| ‘only amass of figures, but to make that presentation orderly and of a 


_ sort that will enable all concerned to check up. 
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3.—Interpretation. Interpretation is essential, and it is necessary 


_ for someone to take the initiative. This has been done by the writer 


and checked by the committee in charge, but the cooperation of all is 
desired in order to secure interpretations for the final edition that will 


be generally recognized as valid. 


The second object of the preliminazy edition is to.secure the cooper- 
ation that it was originally hoped to get by visits to all institutions and 


personal discussion. The problems raised by the study affect each 


administrator and faculty member, and all should have a share in seeing 
that they are correctly solved. 


Reasons for Publication Serially 


The study will be published serially. The number of parts has — 


not been determined. Each part will be published both in Chinese and 
in English. The final corrected edition will be published in the fall. 

The reasons for publication in serial form are: first, the present- - 
ation of statistical matter in smaller units to make it more acceptable — 
and more easily gone over by faculties, boards of managers, and all 


others concerned ; second, the immediate publication of corrections; and 


third, to make possible a first presentation of a preliminary nature. 
tre This last is especially desirable in the presentation of interpreta- 


tions. It is hoped that the interpretations presented by the author will 


be provocative of discussion, and result in eliciting other points of view, | 


and lead to a thorough consideration of all important problems. The 


__»study will have no value if it simply leaves things where it finds them. 


> 
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Timeliness of the Study 


The question is constantly being asked as to what use there isin _ 
going on with statistical studies under present conditions. The present 
situation has greatly enhanced the importance of this study for the 
following reason. The abrupt shift to Chinese administration and 
control has raised a large number of new problems, and has compelled | 
a reconsideration of all questions bearing on Christian higher education. 

A large number of those who are newly in charge of institutions have had ~ 
no previous experience with them and the problems growing out of them. 
Therefore, a thoroughgoing presentation of all of the facts bearing on — 
the situation, which is the aim of the study, should be of the utmost. 
value to'such administrators and board members. The study has been 
recast so as to include this point of view. 


Cooperation of Readers Requested 


Administrators and instructors are requested to check the tables 
and interpretations for mistakes, and send in corrections at once. Each 
department should check up its own work. It is desired to have the 
cooperation of all. Corrections will be published in Part II. 


Cooperation is specifically requested along the following lines: 
1. Correction of errors, including 

(a) Basal facts . 

(b) Form of presentation 

(c) Interpretation 
2. Sending in additional information 

(a) To fill gaps 

(b) -To replace statistics of previous years 


é 3. Suggestions for improvement and.as to other points of view — 
in dealing with the materials. 


All such corrections and suggestions will be submitted to the 
committee in charge of the study, who will take them into consideration 
and pass’ upon them. 


~~ The objects in asking for this cooperation are as follows: 
1, The immediate correction of mistakes. 
2. The cooperation of all in making the study a success. 


3. The completion of an authoritative. study to ‘be published 
in final form in the fall, which shall represent what is generally agreed — 
upon as a fair and accurate presentation and interpretation of the 
present situation. . 


- 


. The Method of This Study 
_And Comparison with the Method of the Educational Commission 


One reason for the large amount of discussion during the five 
years since the report of the Educational Commission is that the 
_ Commission presented generalizations without publishing the. facts on 
“which they were based. There was, therefore, no means of verifying 

the validity either of their recommendations or of the contrary judge- 
ments. Those who dissented from the recommendations of the Commission 
were unwilling simply to accept the judgment of the Commission without 
checking it up. 

Furthermore, the method of the Commission was that of arriving 
ata general judgment based upon observation, inspection, and inquiry 
_ by its highly experienced members. No other method was possible in 
the time at their disposal. While their findings have had large influence, 
many others on the ground and closely concerned, felt equally competent 
to judge their own institutions and refused to accept the judgment of 
the Commission when it did not accord with their own. 

The Council of Higher Education, in discussing the present 
situation, considered calling in outside experts, and decided against this. 
The Council agreed as to the general problem. It agreed that there 
should be formulated a nation-wide program for Christian higher 
education in China. It expressed its determination that all the institu- 
tions represented should abide by any decision reached by. the Council, 
and it authorized the present study as a means for securing all the facts 
bearing on the situation as a basis for arriving at a cooperative judgment. 

The method of this study is, therefore, to secure and verify the 
basal facts, to classify and present them in the form most easily 
grasped, and to attempt to interpret them. Such interprétations are not 
put forth with any undue confidence in the judgment of the writer orthe ~ 
committee in charge of the study, but as tentative, to form a basis for. 
criticism, and as an essential part of any piece of statistical work. 

; The writer has, in the interests of all the institutions concerned, 
tried to overcome a natural tendency to avoid criticism by venturing on — 
less of interpretation or by making interpretations conservative. If he 
has been in error, or has gone beyond what the facts warrant, it is to 

“be hoped that such mistakes will serve a useful purpose in getting those 
concerned sufficiently excited to lead to wide discussion and the shedding 
. of light on the true situation. 

It is the expectation of the Council that there will be a careful 
_ study of the facts presented by all who are concerned; that there will be 


full discussion in the various institutions, and that such discussion will. .- 


generally lead to similar conclusions based upon the logic of the situation. 
It is further expected that when such conclusions are reached by . 
the Council of Higher Education representing all of the institutions, 

the confdence.on the part of all that all of the facts have been taken into. 
account, the cooperative method of arriving at conclusions, and the 
desire of allto work together for the largest service to China, will lead to 

their loyal acceptance by each and every institution. : 
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Chapter I. 
The Institutions as Wholes 


Chapter I aims to present the Christian higher educational 
institutions in China as wholes. There are twenty-six of them in all, of 
which sixteen are colleges and universities, and ten are professional 
schools of theology and medicine. 

Later chapters will deal with the various sorts of schools and 
colleges, such as arts, theology, medicine, and the like, together with the 
problems peculiar to each. 


Location of Institutions 


Christianity entered China through port cities such as Canton, 


Foochow, Shanghai, Tientsin, and the like. The Christian movement is 
today strongest aud best established in the coast provinces. This is 
reflected in the location of the Christian higher educational institutions, 
twenty of the twenty-six being in these provinces. In contrast to this, 
Hunan was the last province to be opened to Christian work, and 
contains four of the smallest institutions. " 

Two of the richest provinces in China are Kiangsu and Chekiang. 
They have great natural wealth. Their location in the lower Yangtsze 


valley gives them a number of cities which are centers for trade. The © 


region from Nanking to Hangchow is the most highly industrialized 
- portion of China, They are among the most progressive provinces 
educationally, having a large concentration of students and schools. 


This situation is also reflected in the development of Christian higher 


education, the region from Nanking to Hangchow containing nine of the 
twenty-six institutions, and approximately one-half of their financial 
strength and student body. 


_. Geographically there is a natural division of Christian higher 
education into five higher educational areas, which was adopted by the 


Educational Commission, except that they made Fukien a separate 


region. It seems better to indicate subdivisions in both North and 
- South. 


The Five Higher Educational Regions 


North ’ 

» Chihli 

Shantung 

rast: 
South 
~ -Fukien 
--_. Kwangtung 
Central 
West 


% 


iis ah ieee) 


its 








This division into regions has been adopted as fundamental in this 
_ Study. Many of the problems grow out of the existence within the 
- same region of several similar institutions: These have developed in 
response to the needs of various missions, but with their growth have 
reached a point where they should be considered regionally rather than 
~ Only denominationally or locally. The experience of one region may 


e have lessons for others. Each region has special aspects. All have 





important relations to a program for the country as a whole. 

Table I gives a list of the institutions by regions, indicating city 
and province. This regional arrangement is followed in all the succeed- 
ing tables. 

The official names of the institutions are also indicated in Table 1, 
Hereafter in this study briefer names will be used for convenience. 

Map 1 shows the location of the 26 institutions and indicates the 
grouping in the coast provinces, particularly East China, and in the two 
central provinces. 





- Table 1. Location of Institutions 1927 
: 2 With Official Names: 
Region Institution City Province — 
Vee Colleges and Universities 
North Yenching University Peking Chihlli 
Shantung Christian University Tsinan Shantung 
East University of. Nanking Nanking  Kiangsu 
Ginling College Nanking — Kiangsu 
Soochow University : Soochow  Kiangsu 
St. John’s University Shanghai. Kiangsu 
Shanghai College ; Shanghai Kiangsu 
Hangchow Christian College Hangchow Chekiang 
South Pukien Christian University Foochow  Tukien 
Hwanan College Foochow  Fukien : 
Lingnan University Canton Kwangtung 
Central Central China University Wuchang  Hupeh 
Yale-in-China : Changsha Hunan 
Huping Christian College Yochow Hunan: 
Lutheran College Yiyang Hunan 
West West China Union University Chengtu Szechuen 
Theological Schools | 
East Nanking Theological Seminary Nanking Kiangsu 
- South Union Theological Seminary Foochow — Fukien 
Union Theological College Canton, Kwangtung 
Central Lutheran Theological School Shekow Hupeh 
Be Medical Schools : 
 ._North Moukden Medical College Moukden. Manchuria 
Peking Union Medical College Peking _ . Chihli 
East Woman’s Christian Medical College Shanghai Kiangsu 
Hangchow Medical Training College Hangehow Chekiang 
South Hackett Women’s. Medical College Canton Kwangtung 
. Central Hsiang-Ya College of Medicine Changsha Hunan 


; : 


Map 1. MAP 1927 
Locating the Twenty-six Christian Higher Educational Institutions 
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NOTES ON TABLE 1. 


Yenching Woman’s College is treated as a part of Yenching, although. it 
maintains its own identity. An appendix will present this later. 


Yenching was until ‘recently known as Peking University, Linenan as Canton 


Christian College, and Central as Boone University. Hisiang-Ya was formerly the 
qedical department of Yale. 


NOTES ON MAP 1. 


For the sake of clearness the map has been simplified and the western portion 
os of China left out. The province of Yunnan does not appear at all, and only tho ~ 


eastern portion of Szechuen is given. Only the southern portion of Manchuria ap- 
pears, with no niame. 


The names of colleges and universities are given on the map, with “the eX- 


ception of those located in Kiangsu, the names of which appear at the bottom of 
the map. 


The pfakesional schools are numbered as follows: 


Theological 


1. Nanking Theogical Seminary Nanking Kiangsu 
2. Union Theological Seminary Foochow Fukien 
3. Union Theological College Canton Kwangtung 
4. Lutheran Theological School Shekow Hupeh 
Medical 
$. Mouken Medical College ~, Moukden Manchuria 
- 6. Peking Union Medical College Peking _ Chihli 
_ 7, Women’s Christian Medical College Shanghai  Kiangsu 
8. Hangchow Medical Training College Hangchow Chekiang 
9. Hackett Women’s Medical College Canton Kwangtung 
10. Hsiang-Ya College of Medicine Changsha Hunan 





Student Body 


. There are inl these institutions a total of 4097 students. These 

figures: include only students of college grade, a point which should be 

_ borne in mind, as a number of institutions commonly include figures 
for attached schools of middle school grade or below. 


In addition there are 492 subfreshmen which are not dele in 

_ the total given above, as they are not included within the regular four 

years of college work. Details are givenon page 17. There are also 41 
subfreshmen in professional School. 


“<a Table 2 indicates the total numbers of students in each institution, 
- excluding subfreshmen, also the totals for each region. 


Chart 2 gives a graphic representation of student bodies in order. 
__ of size. It is based on Table 2. 
z ; rr ‘ 











ee 
Table 2. | Student Body Se Fall 1926-549 
Region Institution ; pa Students Total for 
: Colleges and Universities - kegion 
North Yenching 
Shantuug 385 927 
Fast Nanking 390 
Ginling 152 
Soochow 341 
St. John’s 313 
Shanghai 400 
Hangchow 154 1750 
South Fukien 186 
*Hwanan 80 
*Lingnan 226 492 
Central *Central 74 
; Yale 103 
*Huping 24 
*Lutheran Je 233 
West West China 123 123 
Theological Schools 
East *Nanking Theological 100 100 
South *Foochow Theological 43 
: *Canton Theological 29 72 
- Central *Lutheran Theological . AN 3] 
Medical Schools 
North *Moukden 103 
eRe *Peking 62 165 
_ Kast *Woman’s Medical 8 
*Hangchow Medical 65. 73 
South *Hackett 46 46 
Central Hsiang-Ya A 85 85 
Total 4097 4097 - 


NOTES ON TABLE 2 

The statistics are for the Fall of 1926. .An asterisk (*) indicates statistics 
for Fall of 1925. For Soochow University the statistics are for 1926 for the College 
‘of Arts, and 1925 for the College of Law. 
} The institutions are arranged in the same order as in Table 1. In this 
table the brief names of the institutions are used for the first time, as in all succeed~ 
ing tables. For offic'al names see Table 1. 

Abnormal conditions have affected the enrolment of several institutfons. In — 
order to correct any possible misleading impression, the statistics for the last three 
years are given as follows: 


1924 1925 1926 
St. John’s 425 218 313 
Yale 182 91 103 
Central 100 74 —_ 


The figures for Peking Union Medical College include only students in the ~ 
regular five years. The following statement is made in report of the China, Medical 
Board: “Counting undergraduate and graduate students, house staff assistants, and ~ 
pupil nurses, the average number of persons under instruction at one time during 
the academic year 1924-1925 was about 240.” The number for 1926-1927 is probably 
larger. : 
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‘Chart 1/ (Based on Table 2) | Fall 1926 


Student Body 


Colleges and Universities 








Rank: Institution 4 Number of Students 
1 Yenching 542 
2 Shanght 400 — 
3. Nanking 390 
4 Shantung 385 
5 Soochow 341 
6 St. John’s eee 313 
7 *Lingnat § —_——e 2265. 
8 Fukien ___-_ 186 
9 Hangchwi——@ — . 154 
10 Ginling —__7 152 
11 West Chinas 1280 
12)" Yale os | 103 
13*Hwann —_— “s) 80 
14 *Central emoermud 74 
15*Lutheran om 32 
-16*Huping oo 24 


Total 3525 


Theological Schools 
Rank Institution 


1 *Nanking ER - 100 
2 *Foochow Eee 43 
3 *Lutheran = 31 
4 *Canton pos 29 
, Medical Schools 
1 *Moukden 103 
2 Hsiang YA 85 
3 *Hangchow a 65 
4 *Peking SSA 62 
5 *Hackett 7 ~~ 46 
6 Women’s 3 g 


Organization 


Of the twenty-six institutions, nine are colleges and universities 
having two or more colleges each, seven are single colleges and ten are 
professional schools of theology or medicine. Several of the schools 
of theology, while separately organized with a dean in charge, are 
otherwise on a par with or smaller than the other departments of the 
college. One woman’s college has separate administrative organization 
but is merged with the men’s college so far as class work is concerned, 

The twenty-six institutions therefore include thirty-eight colleges 
and professional departments as follows: arts, sixteen; theology, nine, 
including five colleges and professional departments, and four separate 

professional schools; medicine, nine, including three colleges and six 
separate professional schools; agriculture, three, including two 
eee and one professional department ; law, one separate professional 
school. 

Each of these professional groups will be dealt with separately in 
later chapters. This chapter aims to present each institution as a whole. 

Table 3 gives details as to. organization, and number of students 
in each unit. . 
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“Table 3. 


NOTES ON TABLE 3 


Fall 1926 
Organization into Schools and Colleges 
The Figures Indicate the Number of Students 
Institutions with Several Colleges 
Arts Theol, Med. Agri. Law Total 
Yenching 529 5 5 8 —_ 542 
Shantung 252 43 90 = ms 385 
Nanking 296 = 94 oe 390 
| Soochow 195 as aS oe 146 34] 
4 St. John’s 274 11 28 oe aS 313 
~ Shanghai 394 6 = oe au 400 
*Lingnan 193 — — 33 — 226 
*Central 66 8 22 Le aie 74 
*West China 68 5 50 sl ses 123 
Total 2267 78 168 135 146 2794 
Institutions with a Single College 
Ginling 152 = = = = 152 
Hangchow 154 — — — = 154 
Fukien 186 — _ — — 186 
*Hwanan 80 = = aS ere 80 
Yale 103 = — as ae 103 
*Huping 24 oat Deere — — = 24 
*Lutheran 32 = a aes See 39 
Total 731 ad — = — 731 
Schools of Theology 
*Nanking Theological 100 100 
*Foochow Theological 43 43 
*Canton Theological 29 29 
*Lutheran Theological 31 31 
Schools of Medicine 
*Moukden Medical 103 103 
~ *Peking Medical 62 62 
*Woman’s Medical 8 8 
*Hangchow Medical 65 65 
*Hackett 46 46 
Hsiang-Ya 85 385 
. Total 203 369 572 
GRAND TOTALS = 2998 281 537 135 146 4097 


Read thus: Yenching has a college of arts and science with 529 students, a 
school of theology with 5 students and a department of agriculture with 8 students, 


pa totat of 522. Ete. 


The statistics in Table 3 are for the fall of 1926, An asterisk (*) indicates 


__ statistics for fall of 1925. 


Some graduate students are included in practically all colleges; details appear 


in a later chapter. 


Yenching includes a men’s college, a women’s college and a school of theology. 
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Organization—Vocational Departments 


The arts colleges have a number of vocational departments which, 
in many cases, compare favorably in size and strength with the profes- 
sional schools. These include thirteen departments of education, four of 
business, two each of journalism and physical training, and one each of 
engineering, home economics, library training, leather work and kinder- 
garten normal training. 

In addition there are a number of strong departments which givea 
considerable amount of work along vocational lines, suchas, for example, 

industrial chemistry. 

Table 4 indicates the number of semester hours offered by each 
vocational department, and the amount of work elected by students 
measured in student hours. 





Table 4. 1925-26 
Vocational Departments in Arts Colleges 
Region Institution Semester Hours Student Hours 
Education 
North Yenching 60 626 
Shantung 39 709 
East Nanking 37 1014 
* Ginling 1Gres 204 
Soochow 27 468 
St. Johin’s 12 141 
Shanghai 82 1057 
‘ Hangchow 21 300 
South Fukien 11 119 
*H wanian 21 219 
Lingnan 20 164 
Central *Central 12 84 
Yale . 6 66 
Re *Huping 8 72 
West West China 71 1118 
Total 443 6361 
Business 
East St. John’s 35 386 
Shanghai ; 42 621 
South - Lingnan 84 - 1507 
Central *Central 37 257 
Total 198 2771 
Physical Education 
East Soochow 61 429 
Ginling 
48 924 ; 
Total 109 ; 1353 
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eee Journalism 
North Yenching 18 132 


East St. John’s 10 79 
: Total 28 211 
Engineering 
East St. John’s 39 75 
"3 Library Training 
Central *Central 34 235 
Home Economics 
North Yenching 22 119 
. Leather 
North Yenching § 25 
Kindergarten 
East Shanghai (22) (22) 





NOTES ON TABLE 4 


The figures are for the year 1925-26. An asterisk (*) indicates figures for 
1924-25. 

One semester hour is one hour per week of class or laboratory work for one 
semester. One student hour is one student taking one hour of class or recitation 
work per week for one semester. 

Business Administration at St. John’s University is organized as a part of the 
Department of Economics. 

Figures for Kindergarten are included in Hducational Department Shanghai 
College, and are given separately in parenthesis. 


Subfreshman Departments 


Christian higher education institutions in China are organized on 
the basis of four years of college work following twelve years of 
primary and secondary work. The standard as to English, and labora- 
tory work in the sciences is generally higher in the Christian secondary 
schools than in government schools, with the result that graduates of 
government middle schools need further preparation to fit them for 
entering the Christian colleges. The Christian secondary schools also 
vary considerably as to standards. Hence the subfreshman department. 

This department is organized as a part of the college. The 
students participate in college life, the college buildings are used, and the 
teaching is done largely by the college faculty. However, in the case of 
two institutions, Nanking and Lingnan, the sixth year of the college 
middle school is included in the subfreshman year. 

As these students do not properly belong to the regular four years 
of college work, they are not included in the statistics given in Tables 2 

and 3 above, or elsewhere in this study, with a few exceptions which 
will be noted. ~The statistics appear in Table 5, excluding 41 in profes- 
sional Schools. 
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Table 5. Subfreshmen Fall 1926. 3 


Nanking 139 
Soochow 12 
Shanghai 46 
Hangchow 29 
*Lingnan 136 
West China 130 
Total 492 


Attached Schools 


Most of the Christian colleges have developed out of middle 
schools. Statistics prior to 1910 do not, in the majority of cases, 
distinguish between college and middle school students, but give the 
totals for the institution. This practice is still followed by some institu- 
tions. It is not to be commended. In most cases the college had its 
beginning in a middle school atmosphere, and was dominated by the 
middle school during its earlier development. 

__ Five institutions have no middle schools owing to the fact of being 
recently established or having recently moved to new plants. These are _ 
Yenching, Fukien, Lutheran, Ginling and Shantung. The last two are — 
this year developing small middle schools as practice schools in connection 
with their departments of education. In these two cases the middle 
schools will, however, be distinctly subordinate to the colleges. 

In five other institutions the middle-school is fairly well separated 
from the college. This is most nearly carried out by the University of 
Nanking, which built a new college plant, leaving the old plant, half a 
mile distant, to the middle school. However, a number of the faculty 
members teach in both college and middle schocl. St. John’s, Shanghai, 
Lingnan and West China have the middle schools on the same campus, a 
portion of the campus being given over to the middle school, but with 
cettain things common to both in one institution or another, such as 
playground, library or instructors. 

Six institutions have only a partial separation between college and 
middle school: These are Soochow, Hangchow, Central China, Yale, 
Huping and Hwanan. 

: The college standards of the various accrediting associations in the 

- United States, as well as those adopted by the Council of Higher 

- Education, call for a complete separation between college and middle 

_ School. In times of student agitation, the lack of this constitutes a 
serious danger, 

The object of the institutions in maintaining middle schools is 
primarily to have feeders, which shall furnish a large number of students 
thoroughly prepared to enter college. Most of the middle schools also 
serve as practice schools for the college departments of education. 

It is doubtful whether the junior middle schools and primary 
schools, which are located on the campus and form a part of several 
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institutions, have any real value as practice schools. Experience indi- 
cates that, in some parts of the country at least, the cost of a college 


- graduate is too high to permit of his being used asa primary school 


supervisor, Of in any position in connection with primary or junior middle 
school work except as principal of a large six-year primary or junior 
middle school. 

_ One of the problems of making the college serve the Christian 
constituency is that of providing men trained for primary supervision, 
for teaching in junior middle schools and for the rural ministry. In most 
parts of the country college graduates are too expensive for these 
positions and junior college graduates would be better. It is doubtful, 
however, whether professional work of junior college grade can be 
successfully done on the same campus with work of senior college grade. 


Source of Student Body 


Of the sixteen colleges and universities, six draw ten students or 
more from five to twelve provitices, one from three provinces, three from 


two provinces, and six from only the province in which the institution 
_ is located. The separate professional. schools will be dealt with in later 


chapters. 

Table 6 and Maps 2 to 9 give details. 

The maps indicate three trends in the movement of students. 
First, the great majority stay in their own province. Second, there is a 
trend from south to north, and third, from the interior to the coast. 

First, the tendency of students to stay in their own province is in 
line with the experience of other countries. However, only 58% go to 
college in their own provinces as compared with the United States 
where 75% of college students are from the state in which the college is 
located. This is probably due primarily to the lack of well established 
colleges in many provinces. 

The trend from south to north is perhaps a result of a number of 
general and special causes, in addition to the factor of strength of 
institutions. First, historical, growing out of the prestige of the portion 
of China from Hangchow north, as including the more ancient civilization 
and centers of learning. Second, language, growing out of the fact that 


_the three southern coast provinces speak dialects, and students tend to 


desire'to go north into Mandarin speaking regions where they can acquire 


_ the national language. 


Special factors connected with individual institutions are worthy of © 
mention. Yenching has the prestige of the capital. It is, as will appear 
later in this study, the largest and strongest of the Christian colleges and 
universities. It is doing premedical work in close contact with the 
Peking Union Medical College. Shantung has the cooperation of-thir- 


_teen missions. It maintains the strongest medical school under Christian 


auspices which does its workin Chinese. It has the largest number of 
alumni, who are teaching in many Christian institutions and tend to send 


students to the college from which they themselves graduated. 
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The third main trend is from the interior to the coast. This — 
grows chiefly out of the fact that higher education is much less developed | 
in the interior. Nanking draws students from the Yangtsze Valley. St. 
John’s and Shanghai draw both from the Yangtsze Valley and the coast 
provinces to the south. j . 

It isaquestion whether these trends are permanent or will be 
overcome in time. As the institutions in the interior become stronger, 
the trend toward the coast will tend to disappear. As the institutions in 
the south gain in strength and succeed in making practical use of the 
national language, they may be able to keep students from going north 
It should be borne in mind that the Christian higher educational 
institutions in Fukien and Kwangtung, and, with one exception, in the 
central region are very new, and that a few years may make a 
considerable change in the ability of these institutions to hold the 
students in their provinces. pees 

These factors have a relationship to the character of the institutions. 
It is to be noted that the colleges and universities which draw from the 
largest number of provinces, are in most cases union institutions. These 
~ tend to be the stronger ones. The institutions which draw from a large 
number of provinces are those which make a more general appeal, which ~ 
are along somewhat broader lines and therefore tend to, have more of a 
national character. Shanghai College, which stand fourth on the list, 
_and-St. John’s which is fifth, are the only denominational colleges which 
draw from a wide area. é 

. These stronger union institutions which make a wide appeal, fit 
less closely, generally speaking, into the work of the church and mission. 
There are exceptions to this, such as Shanghai and West China. ‘The 
small institutions serve the denominations in a more intensive way. ‘The 
larger institutions tend to make a larger general contribution to education. 

It is doubtful whether the college can continue to have close contact 
_. with the mission beyond the point where the mission can absorb the 
majority of its graduates. 


NOTES ON TABLE 6 

Read thus: Yenching has 10 or more studen's from 12 provinces, Shantung 
from 8, etc. : 

The statistics are for the year 1925-26, and are based upon the table pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 14 of the China Christian Educational Association, page 35. 

They give the present home address of the students, as reported by themselves 
to the college authorities. 

Only provinces from which ten or more students come are included. Most 
instatutions draw students from nearly all provinszes. 
e In the case of St. John’s, the statistics are for the year 1924-25, as this gives 
_@ truer picture of the situation, as during the year 1925-26 St. John’s had an ab- 
' normally smal! enrelment. ae 

Subfreshmen are included as follows; Nanking 187, West China 128, Shan- 
tung 53, Shanghai 24, Soochow 19, and  Yench:ng (Women) 14. . This gives these 
institutions an apparently wider distribution of student body than the distribution of 
reguiar college students would warrant, if this could be ascertained. 

The separate professional schools will be dealt with in later’ chapters. The 
statistics in this table are for colleges and universities only. 
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Table 6. | 1925-26 
Source of Student Body 


Indicating Number of Provinces from which 10 or More Students 
Come 


Region Institution Province : 


North : Yenching 12 
Shantung 8 


East Nanking 
Ginling 
Soochow 
*St, John’s 
Shanghai 
Hangchow 


NA WH UTO 


South Fukien 
Hwanan 
Lingnan 


bt et pet 


Central Central 
Yale 
Huping 
Lutheran 


mm DS DQ 


West West China 1 





NOTES ON MAPS 2-9 


The figures are for the year 1925-26, except in the case of ‘St. John’s, Shere 
they are for the year 1924-25. Complete returns are not available for 1926-27, 


The figures in the circles indicate the number of students from the province 
in which the circle is located, The number from Manchuria for Yenching'should be 
27; and from Hupeh for Ginling 16. 


Many institutions have students from! a majority of the provinces. 
Only provinces from which ten or more students come are included. 


Three institutions which draw ten or more students from two, provinces are 
included in map 9. These are Hangchow, Central and Yale. 


Institutions which do not draw ten or more students from more than one 
province are not indicated on the maps. These are Fukien, Hwanan and Lingnan 
‘ in the South, Huping and Lutheran in the central region, and West China in the west. 


Colleges and universities only are given. Separate profesgional schools: will 
be dealt with in later chapters. 


For explanation of the simplified form of the map, see Notes on Map 1, page 11. 
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Entrance Requirements 


All of the colleges of arts require for admission that students should 
present a diploma indicating graduation from a senior middle school. 
This includes twelve years of previous school work. All of the institu- 
tions make provision for entrance by examination. Six of them 
accredit certain middle schools and admit students without further 
examination. Four additional ones admit students from accredited 
schools without examination in certain subjects, but require certain tests 
or examinations in special lines. : 

Graduates of government and Private middle schools are received 
on the same basis as those from Christian schools, except that in the 
majority of cases they are not prepared to do college work in English, 
and therefore enter the subfreshman year. 


Medium of Instruction 


The instruction in all institutions is bilingual, tse being made of 
both Chinese and English. There is, however, great difference between 
institutions as to the emphasis put upon the use of one language or the 
other. Some institutions do their work almost exclusively in English, 
and one or two of them almost exclusively in Chinese, A larger use of 
English than of Chinese has been the general practice up to the present. 
This grows out of the fact that reference books, which are essential 
for work of college grade, are not yet available in Chinese in sufficient 
quantity. The same is true toa smaller degree of textbooks. On the 
other hand, the increasing proportion of Chinese faculty is leading to an 
increase in the amount of work carried on in the Chinese language, 
particularly in the first two years. i 
One of the main factors in determining this emphasis is whether the 
student is going on to take graduate work either in the same or another 
- institution. For this a thorough knowledge of English is essential, 
and such institutions usually make a larger use of it. If the student is 
_not going further but will, upon graduation, engage at once in practical 
work where the use of English will not be a factor, the tendency is to 
puta much larger part of the work into Chinese. 
It is possible that a larger use of Chinese involves at the present 

time a certain lowering of standard. On the other hand, while a larger 
use of English gives less time for attention to Chinese, it does not 
necessarily mean that the standards in the Chinese department are lower. 
They may even be higher than those of other Christian institutions doing 
all of their work in Chinese. 

One of the outstanding problems before Christian higher education 
is that of the prepartion of texts and reference material in Chinese 
which will be necessary before college work can be conducted in the 
Chinese language. It has generally been said that this will be done 
when these materials become available. The Christian movement should 
not merely be prepared to make use of such materials, but should do its — 
share in preparing them. Otherwise it must look forward to having 
the materials which the students use in the process of education 
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prepared from a non-Christian point of view. Such reference materials, 
and the more advanced texts, must largely be prepared in a strong 
graduate school. This the Christian movement still lacks. 


Credits Required for Graduation 


In the United States, the five or six leading accrediting agencies 
_ have adopted a uniform standard of 120 credits for college graduation. 

Among the Christian colleges in China, the requirement ranges from 
120 to 163, and there appears to be no uniformity, and only in three 
instances do two or more colleges agree on any particular number. 

There are perhaps some good reasons for requiring a larger number 
of credits in China than in America. The student must carry on work 
in two languages, and when working in English may perhaps be expected 
to get less out of each class hour. Again, the prevailing method in the 
department of Chinese has been that of the lecture, and in other ways 
modern methods have not been used, sothat it has been felt that a larger 
number of class hours would be necessary to secure the same result. 
Again, the lack of reference books and texts. adapted to conditions in 
China, have led toa larger dependence. upon theclass room. Finally 
it has been felt that lack of trained instructors in certain departments 
has led to less efficient work. 

If all the institutions agreed on adding a certain definite number of 
credits, it would create a presumption that there was an actual and 
definite percentage of difference. The fact. that there is no agreement 
leads to the suspicion that all have been making guesses as to the value 
of work. 

_ Ifmay bethat more can be accomplished on the 120 credit basis. 
The problem centers about the question of securing more efficient 
instruction and a larger amount of student work and student initiative. 
One of the problems before Christian higher educaticn is that of reduc- 
ing the number of credits and of establishing a standard. The tendency 
is in this direction in government and private colleges, and two or three 
Christian institutions have made such readjustments this last year. 

The financial aspect of this has been too generally overlooked. 
The difference between the American standard of 120 credits, and the 
160 credits required by a number of Christian institutions in China is 
33%. That it is to say, if it costs $100,000 to provide a faculty to offer — 
120 credits of work, it will cost $133,000 to provide a faculty to offer 160 
credits. ey. 
The consideration of this problem is a timely one. A number of 
institutions are attempting to carry on with reduced faculties owing to 
the absence of foreigners. 

One of the most practical means of reducing expenses will be that 
of reducing the number of credits. It is probable that this can be done 

if administrative officers take the necessary measures to increase the 

~ educational efficiency of each hour of class room work, 

Chart 2 presents this in graphic form with figures, and indicates 
the lack of uniformity. The ranking is on the assumption that too large 
an increase over the American standard is questionable. . 
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Chart 2 1926-27 


Credits Required for Graduation 


























Rank Institution Number of Credits 
ead ye ETE TIES OE 120 
1 Central ERE 120 
2 Shantung 128 
3° Fukien SRA, 23450 
4 Yenching  sseeasnasseseneeer EES 140 
5 Lingnan : 140 
6. Ginling 144 
-7 West Chinag 152 
8 Hwa Nan 152 
9 Shanghai 153 
10 St. John’s 154. 
11 Yale 160 
12 Soochow 160 
13. Nanking 160 
14 Hangchow cepemmesmeessmsnsesenerserceeereees 160 
15 Shanghai  stesemesaeescscenne 161 
16 Huping inseinstincisiensinmnshasendsioustintaenisabeli 163 


17 Lutheran 





NOTES ON CHART 2 
The figures are for the year 1926-27. 
Number 9 is for the arts group in Shanghai, number 15 for the science group. 


The requirement. for Lutheran is the completion of the prescribed course 
of study. ; ; 
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Unique Features 


It should be borne in mind that ‘statistical studies can deal with 
only certain common features which are of ‘the sort that can be handled 
mathematically. No little of the real significance of an institution may 
escape such statistical portrayal. 


In this study it is therefore the aim to present at the beginning a 
number of special features, so that all concerned may bear them in mind 
in connection with the more statistical part of the study. 


The following statements have largely been prepared by college 


administrators. Those that are lacking will appear in Part IL to be 
published soon. 


Yenching University 


Location in the capital, in the midst of a ‘large number of | 
government and private higher educational institutions, and. the prox- 
imity to Tsing Hua College. The location has had some influence in 
indicating the subjects to be stressed. 


Endowment for famine prevention work in connection with the 
department of agriculture, amounting to approximately $500,000. 


A strong group of Chinese faculty members who have done 
successful literary work and whom the institution provides with time for 
this purpose. 


The affiliation of the Women’s College on a modified co-educa- 
tional basis. 


A department of home economics, offering opportunities for 
training in household management, house sanitation, child care, with a 
newly completed practice house, a typical Chinese house, available for 

. students majoring in this subject. | 


Cooperation with the Nurses Training School of the Peking 
Union Medical College in pre-nursing work in two courses, one of which 
may lead to the degree of B.S. ~ 


Senior Practice School, in which students of the Department of 
Education may see demonstration work and do supervised practice work. 
In this is included a three-year Kindergarten-Primary Training School. 


'Shantung Christian University 


Mandarin Chinese has always been the main medium of instruc- 
tion, all members of staff being required to obtain fluency in the language 
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so as to be oble to offer courses or to furnish necessary explanations in 
Chinese. A reading knowledge of English is required from students, 
but the emphasis on Chinese as the main medium of instruction ensures 
that students form their conception of all new ideas presented to them 
in their own language. 


A limitation of objective to such vocational courses (religious 
work, teaching and medicine) as have a direct bearing on the welfare 
of the community and can be efficiently taught within the available 
resources. 


A broad basis of international and interdenominational fellow- 
ship and cooperation. The administration and teaching work of. the 
university are shared between representatives of four nationalities- 
Chinese, American, English and Canadian—and between representatives 
of all the main denominations of the Protestant Christian church, 
Thirteen missions cooperate in the university. 


: Close relationship between the educational work of the university 
‘and the life of the ordinary community, fostered through the activity of 
the Extension Department and various other forms of community ser- 
vice. 


Translation department which has turned out a considerable 
number of medical works. 


University of Nanking 


“College of Agriculture and Forestry. 


__ Research and extention work in agriculture and forestry, for 
which an endowment of $1,000,000 is available for work along famine 
prevention lines. . 


The largest proportion of the student body from government 
schools of any of Christian colleges. 


The largest and most thoroughly organized library of any of th 
Christian colleges. 


Shanghai College 


A strongly established co-educational feature. 
Kindergarten -normal training. 


A very strong education department which seems to appeal to 
people of various denominations. 


A splendid location for teaching social work. 
First class equipment and staff for science work, and a strong 
department of geology and geography. 
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Hwanan College 


o The small cost of a year’s study in Hwanan which makes it pos- 
sible for any girl to come to college. The fee of $62 a year covers 


_board and tuition. 


_ The large percentage of graduates who have gone into Christian 
service, thirty-four out of thirty-eight. 


A close relation to the work of the mission in Fukien. 


A strong Christian spirit pervading faculty and students, 


Lutheran College 


It is well known that on the Continent of Europe there are no 
colleges. The school organization there can be best described by saying 


that the secondary school runs right up through what would be in — 


America the junior college. It ends with a strict matriculation examin- 
ation, which gives access to the university. Thus there are two perfectly 
separate and well-defined institutions, secondary school and university, 
that divide up between themselves the four college years. 


The organization of the studies in these two kinds of institutions 
is distinctly different. In the higher grades of the secondary school, 
which are in the Scandinavian countries known as the gymnasium (cor- 
responding to the two highest grades of high school and the two years 
of junior college), the students have to choose between certain lines of 
study—the classical line, the modern languages line, the science line 
—but the subjects under each line are fairly well determined, and there 
are few electives, Religious instruction is required right up to the 
matriculation. 


In the university, the studies are much more free. In the arts and — 
science faculties, a minimum number of subjects is prescribed for a 
degree, and requirements are given for each subject, but the student has — 
a large amount of freedom in the election of his subjects, the order in 
which he studies them, etc. Thus there are no classes in the college 
sense. The freedom of study is naturally somewhat less in the more 
vocational studies, e. g. under the faculties of theology, medicine ‘and 
law, where a certain number of subjects are prescribed for all students. 


The Lutheran College, which has drawn a good deal of inspira- 
tion from continental sources, is organized mainly on the gymnasium 


“plan, with definite lines of study—the modern languages line, the 


pre-theological line, the mathematical sciences line—few electives, 
and required religious instruction. 
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West China Union University 


Plan of union whereby competition has been eliminated and all 
of the missions in West China cooperate, directly or indirectly, in the 
institution. 


A plan of organization whereby in addition to the central build- 
ings and staff of the university, each of the cooperating missions has its 
own portion of campus, buildings, student body and staff ; thus the advan- 
tages of denominational solidarity are combined with those of a large. 
institution. This is indicated in the accompanying sketch of the campus. 


The cooperating missions own and operate the university jointly, 
while each preserves its own identity on its own portion of the campus, 
where it develops its own student spirit and organization, with its 
students and faculty in close contact. Each mission thus maintains close 
touch with its students, fosters its own traditions, and makes its own 
individual contribution to the university as a whole. 


The smallest unit is not swallowed up, but maintains its own 
personality while contributing to and having all the benefits of a 
university. 


This relationship combines independence with give and take in a 


‘larger group. It has worked well, and should be suggestive for other 
union projects. 
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NOTES ON MAP 10 


The object of this map is to indicate the portions of the university operaten 
singly by the cooperating missions and jointly by the university, Hence other 
details are not given. 

The university property is as follows: main campus to the east, medical 
school west, and middle school south. It is indicated by “Univ,” The properties of 
five cooperating missions are indicated as follows: A.B. F.M.S., Americad 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society; C.M.M., Canadian Methodist Mission; - 
C,M.S., Church Missionary Society; F.M. M. A., Friends Foreign Mission: 


- M.E,M., Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
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Map 10 _ 1927 


West China Union University 
Sketch of Campus 


Showing Land and Buildings Owned by the University and by 
Five Cooperating Missions 


The Holdings of Each Mission Include Campus, Class Room Buildings, 
Dormitories and Residences 


MIDDLE. 
= SCHOOL 
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Chapter II 


Historical Development 


College work was begun as early as 1864. The object was to 
train Christian leaders, particularly as ministers and teachers. 


Christian higher education has passed through two stages thus 
far. Some institutions and regions are still in the first stage, some in 
the second. Some profited by the experience of others and began in the 
second stage. 


The following is an outline of the development of Christian 
higher education as a whole. The growth of individual institutions will 
be dealt with later. 


First Stage 


The first stage is that of small institutions in close touch with 
missions. The primary objective in this stage is the staffing of churches 
and schools with Chinese of sufficient training to work side by side with 
the missionary on an equal footing. For example, one mission which 
has followed this policy, has recently issued a directory of Chinese 
workers, which shows that, excluding wives, there are 99 college 
_ graduates. connected with the work of the mission as against 66 mis- 
sjonaries. ‘This includes eleven college graduates in the ministry, and 
eight principals of middle schools. These Chinese workers have now 
come into complete control of the evangelistic and church work, and all 
primary and secondary schools, involving an annual budget of a quarter 
of a million dollars. 


The development of such leadership has been considered absolute- 
ly essential by the missions which have established colleges. It is worth ~ 
any cost, and even if the colleges were scrapped now, the leadership 
which they have produced to daie would justify all that has been 
expended on them. That missions have been willing to pay this price is 
witnessed by the large number of colleges, and constitutes the best 
evidence of their determination over a long period of years to put the 
leadership of the Christian movement into Chinese hands. 


The characteristics of the first stage may be outlined as follows: 


1, Close touch of the college with the mission, The faculty 
were largely missionaries, ‘The financing of the institution was not be- 
yond the reach of the mission. There wasa large use of scholarships, 
and large numbers of pupils were sent by missionaries. The student 
body was largely from the Christian constituency. All these things 
oe to give the missions a strong sense of proprietorship in the 
college. 
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2. Scarcity of trained workers. Christian men with adequate 


_ training were extremely scarce. The missions employed the great 
_ Mnajority of the graduates of the Christian colleges. Each mission needed 


more than its institutions could turn out. The Christian colleges were 
generally superior to government or private institutions. There was no 
other place to yet the needed workers, hence the colleges were clearly 
esSential, and there was a strong sense of their direct value to the work 
of the missions. 


3. Absence of competition with other Christian colleges. The 
colleges were generally small, local, and drew their students from 4 
rather narrow constituency, largely denominational. ‘There was, there- 


fore, practically no overlapping. 


4. The small cost of operating the colleges. The staff was made 
up largely of missionaries. The appropriation was not large, and hence 
there was little competition with other units of work in the mission and 


_ little feeling that other forms of work were being overshadowed by the 


college. The mission felt, therefore, that it got an adequate return for 
its money. 


5. Comparatively lower standards. Standards of college work 
have risen rapidly during the last few years, both in China and in the 
West. It was much simpler a comparatively short time ago to establish — 
and run acollege. In addition to this, where, as was the case during the 
first stage, the mission absorbed practically the whole product of the 
college, it could virtually establish its own standards, and the emphasis 


__Was on service and the meeting of practical situations rather than upon 
academic niceties. 


Second Stage 


The characteristic of the second stage is that the college has out- 


grown the mission. This came about by a perfectly natural and, indeed, 


‘inevitable process. Education in China has always been the door to > 


_ advancement, and it was to be expected that when modern colleges were 


available, they would be crowded. The stronger Christian institutions 


_ Ordinarily receive about one-third of those who apply. The leading 


government universities turn away ten applicants for every one they 


‘a admit. 


The Christian colleges have not restricted themselves to students 
from the Christian constituency. Their doors have been open to all. 
The result was a rapid growth where the institution was favorably 


situated and in a position to offer first class facilities. This was 
_reinforced by the natural desire of faculties to be of larger service, and 


ae Se 
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by institutional ambition. 
_. This growth has brought about important consequences which 
characterize the second stage. 
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1. Less close touch with missions. The increased size of the 
Chinese faculty made the missionary a smaller factor. Short term 
instructors still further decreased the proportion of missionaries. This 
led to a feeling both on the part of the college and of the mission of 
separateness between the two. The proportion of students from the 
Christian constituency decreased, and this made the churches feel that 
they had less of a stake in the college, and lessened the sense of 
- proprietorship on the part of missions. Some institutions have succeeded 
in keeping much closer contacts than others. 


2. Missions no longer employ a majority of the graduates. 
When the mission was once statfed, the annual turnover was slight. 
One college increased the number in the graduating class from four to 
forty in ten years. Such development of Christian colleges, together 
with that of government institutions, soon provided more men than 
missions needed. In many cases a sharp decrease in the demand for 
college graduates on the part of missions coincided with a large increase 
in the number of graduates. 


3. Christian colleges forced into the general educational field. 
Side by side with the earlier objective of service to the Christian 
movement was put the newer one of providing a general education. In 
theory, service to the Christian movement was placed first, or at least 
- the two objectives were equal, but in practice, the objective of giving a 
. general education became of more importance because it concerned the 
larger number of students. This change of objectives involved a danger 
of secularization. 


4. Competition, Institutions finding themselves forced into the 
field of general education immediately had to meet the competition of 
other Christian institutions and of government and private colleges and 

universities. This competition necessitated raising standards and 
providing vocational departments if the institution was to hold its own. 


5. Increascd costs bring problems. Allof this required a much 
larger amount of money, growing out of increased size, higher standards, 
the addition of new vocational departments and specialization in other: 
departments. One item in this was a larger group of missionaries in 
the college, sometimes as large a number as those in all of the stations of © 
the supporting missions. 


This led to a feeling that the college was encroaching on the 
work of the mission. This feeling has been widespread both in China 
and in the home lands, and has led to direct attacks upon what many 
considered an overdevelopment of the Christian colleges. A still larger 
increase than that in missionaries came in the’ Chinese faculty, and an 
increasing number of short term teachers were engaged to take care of 
the teaching of English. These two items necessitated considerable 
increase in appropriations of funds by the missions. As this came out 
of general funds which might otherwise. have been available for other 
departments of mission work, the feeling of rivalry between the college 
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and’the mission was intensified, This competition has generally been 
more evident in the case of appropriation than in the case of missionary 
staff. The colleges, resenting this attitude of the mission and to a 
- certain extent of mission boards, or desiring to avoid it, 
have endeavored with considerable success to secure’ funds 
from foundations and special sources. This has resulted in increased 
Andependence and separateness on the part of colleges, and a lessened 
sense of proprietorship on the part of missions. 


Another factor has been that the missions, having staffed their 
schools and cliurches and other forms of work with college graduates and 
needing a comparatively smaller number of men, were less willing to pay 
the higher costs of the colleges, especially as the supply of men was no 
longer dependent solely upon the institution for which they were paying, — 
and more particularly as they often did not approve of it expansion into 
the general educational field with the resulting tendency to seculariza- 
tion. In spite of all this the missions have generally continued to. 
finance the growth of the colleges. 


6. Necessity for higher standards. Standards which will com- 
pare favorably with those of government institutions and those of 
Standard institutions in the West, became necessary as soon as the 
institution entered the general education field. In the United States, a 
study of medical education fifteen years ago with the resultant emphasis 
upon high standards has resulted in the decrease of medical schools to 
one-half of the number at that time. A similar emphasis upon standards 
of colleges of arts has resulted in the establishment of approximately 
250 junior colleges out of a total of 750 higher educational institutions. 
Christian higher education in China cannot maintain its position of. 
leadership if it falls below reasonable standards. 


The Present Situation 


A number of institutions are in the first stage of development as 
outlined above. These appear to be Hwanan and the institutions in. 
Central China. Hangchow College has recently emerged from this © 
stage. 


A number of institutions are well through the second stage, and 
have partially met the problems of competition, higher standards and 
increased costs. This has been done in several ways. ‘“Shantung has 
combined five institutions into one, and enlisted the support of thirteen 
missions. Yenching has combined three strong institutions. Nanking, 
Ginling, West China and Fukien have profited by the experience of 
earlier institutions and began on a union basis, each establishing one 
institution where un-ler earlier conditions from two to four institutions 
would have been established. St. John‘s, Shanghai and Soochow have 

“made the transition and met the new conditions by aid of the much higher 
tuition income possible in Kiangsu, the latter institution by means also 
of property held as endowment. Lingnan and Yale have had special 
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constituencies, the former having strong Chinese constituencies in 
Kwangtung and overseas, the latter having the backing of the Yale Uni- 
versity students and alumni. Two institutions have voted to limit their 
student bodies to 600, a number large enough for strength and efficiency 
and small enough for warm spiritual life and close relation to the 
churches. 


The Next Stage 


These problems have not been fully solved. They are intensified 
by the continued growth of the colleges. It is such problems that have 
led to the coming of the Educational Commission, the efforts to establish 
federated or union universities in Central China and East China, and to 
the competition in raising special funds in America, 


Christian higher education will continue to develop. The question 
is whether the development will be along the present lines or whether it 
_will enter upon a. third stage, the characteristics of which will be co- 
operation in a correlated program along national lines. 


A number of tendencies worthy of note bearing on this develop- 
ment are indicated below. 


1. National Organization. There has been for some years a 
tendency among missions to organize national councils, and among the 
various denominations to establish national churches. There is much 
talk of a Chinese Christian church which will cut across denominations. 
The corollary to this would seem to be a nation-wide program for 
Christian higher education. Many church and mission. bodies find 
themselves, on getting together in the national organization, responsible 
_for the support in part or whole of from one to eight higher educational 
institutions. The question immediately arises as to the need for all of 
them. Having gotten together themselves, they desire to work out a 
nation-wide plan for higher education also, and to eliminate competition. 
They naturally wish to put a nation-wide program above local ambition 
in the field of higher education as well as in the field of other lines of work 
with which they deal. 


2, Necessity for Correlation. The problem of the heavy financial 
post of higher education will not become less intense. There is a 
pressure upon both boards and missions from the large programs of 
cractically all of the colleges and universities. Out of this arises the 
difficulty of the present situation. This led to the sending out of the 
Educational Commission in 1921, and to the plan for the formation of the 
Permanent Committee in New York in 1924 representing all of the 
Boards of Trustees and mission boards which support Christian higher 
educational institutions in China. ‘The Educational Commission recom- 
mended a nation-wide program for Christian higher education in China, 
and certain economies and reductions in order to provide an increased 
effectiveness of the whole. The Permanent Comnitittee has agreed upon 
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- the necessity of a correlated program as a basis for securing the funds 


desired: The Council of Higher Education, representing all of the 


Christian institutions, has approved in principle of such correlation, and 
_ the present study is for the purpose of providing the necessary basis 


of fact. 


3. Standards. The last few years has seen the development of 


-national and international lists of standard colleges and universities. 


Such standardization, not in the sense of uniformity but in the sense of 
meeting minimum standards of equipment and work, has become a 
necessity. The Council of Higher Education has a committee on 


_ Standards which has been at work for three years developing standards 


adapted to the situation in China, and giving ratings to the Christian 
colleges and universities. This work is nearing completion, but must be 
submitted to the Council before being made public. A scale has been 
worked out providing for A, Band C ratings. Only four of the sixteen — 
institutions secure an A rating, five have a B rating. threeaC rating,and | 
four fall below the lowest rating given by the committee. ‘This raises a_ 
serious question as to whether it will be possible, with the funds likely 

to be available, to bring the present number of institutions up to standard. © 
The question might be raised whether some should be standard institu- 

tions and others not. There is observable a tendency for distinctly 
church schools to have lower standards than those which aim to offer a 

general education. If this tendency should become more marked, the 
result would be to give the Christian movement an inferior leadership. 


4. Chinese Leadership. The first stage was characterized by a. 
largely foreign faculty in the institution in close toueh with the Mission, 
The second stage was that of a foreign and Chinese faculty in coopera- 
tion with the mission. ‘The third stage will be that of a predominantly 
Chinese faculty, Chinese leadership, and cooperation with the Chinese 
church. The question arises as to whether the church will not seek a. 
development of higher education proportionate to its needs. Will it. 


feel that it needs the present number of institutions? Will it care to 


pay for more than it teels it needs? To what extent should the colleges - 
seek to work through the church and add to its strength? 


5. Nationalism. The present period is marked by a great 
development of national consciousness. Higher education is certain to 
be influenced by this. It will have to be thought of and planned for 
nationally. 

6. Provision for Training in China of Faculties, Christian. 
higher education will need to be self contained, that is, it should not 
have to depend on any foreign or non-Christian agency for any 
essential part of its work. At present its faculty is largely trained 
abroad, and consists largely of missionaries and returned students. 


_ This will not be desirable in the future. There isa growing number of 


Chinese instructors without adequate training, and this is the weakest 
point in the institutions, This has come out clearly in the studies of the 
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standards committee as will appearinalater chapter. In six institutions, 
one-half of the faculty have had no training beyond college graduation. 
It will be necessary to provide a graduate school to give training in China » 
and under Christian auspices to the faculty of the Christian college of 
the future. 


Function of this Study 


These problems are not new. They have been discussed over a 
number of years. They led the Educational Commission to recommend 
a decrease inthe number of institutions, and that some of them become 
junior colleges. They led one educator of international reputation to go 
so far as to recommend only one university, all therest to become junior 
colleges, 


There are many factors involved: some are easily presented in 
statistical form; many equally important are more intangible. It is 
necessary to first deal with these factors one by one, isolating them; later 
they can be considered together. 


This is the function of this study. The above general statement 
as to historical development has been presented early so that it may be 
kept in mind in considering isolated problems and individual institutions. 
It is the background against which all detailed questions must be viewed, 
to keep them in proportion. 
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Chapter ITI 
3 Establishment and Growth of Colleges and Universities 


_ The first Christian college was established in Tengchow in Shan- 
tung in 1864. The first records available are for the year 1873, when 
there were ten students. The second college to be established was the 
North China Union College, which opened in 1882 with seven students. 
During the eighties four other institutions of college grade were establish- 
ed. which are now part of Shantung University. The third of the 
present colleges and universities to be established was St. John’s in 1894, 
with six students, and the fourth was Hangchow in 1896, with twenty- 
five students. 
The growth of these institutions was very gradual up to the year 
1903, at which time there were nine colleges with 199 students, including 
five which have since been merged as Shantung University, two of which 
are now parts of Yenching, and St. John’s and Hangchow. . 


In 1902 Peking University, now partof Yenching was established, 
Soochow in 1904 and Yenching Women’s College in 1905, The two 
years, 1909 and 1910, saw the establishment of five institutions, Shang- 
hai, Nanking, West China, Central China, and Huping. In 1914 Yale 
and Hwanan were founded; in 1915 Ginling; in 1916 Fukien was 
established by the combination of two junior colleges, and Lingnan, then 
Canton Christian College, began work of college grade. The last col- 
lege to be established was Lutheran in 1923. 


Thus, of the present sixteen colleges and universities, four had 
been established by 1896, one was established in the thirteen years from | 
1896 to 1909, five were established in the two years 1909 and 1910, and 
six since 1910. 


Table 7 lists the institutions in the order of the beginning of work 
of college grade, and gives full details so far as available of the growth 
of the institutions measured by the size of the student body. It includes 
totals as number of institutions and number of students. 


It is of interest to note that Shantung is a result of a combination 
of five institutions of college grade. These were organized into a 
university in 1904, but thirteen years passed before they were brought 
together on one campus in Tsinan in 1917. : 

Yenching University is a result of a combination of three colleges. 
North China Union College was combined with Peking University in 
1917,'and Yenching Women’s College combined with it on the new cam- 
pus in 1926. The Women’s College retains its own identity for admin- 
istrative and other purposes. 

Fukien is the result of a combination of two junior colleges. These 
are not given in the table as they never carried on the full four years of 
college work. 
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Shantung and Yenching began as denominational colleges but 


have since become union institutions. The first union universities which 
were founded as such were Nanking and West China in 1910. Later 
Ginling and Fukien were established on this basis and Central China has 
come on toa union basis within the last two years. There are thus 
seven union universities. 

Seven others are denominational institutions. These are Soochow, 
St. John’s, Shanghai, Hangchow, Hwanan, Huping and Lutheran. 


Northern and Southern Baptists support Shanghai, Northern and Sou-— 


thern Presbyterians Hangchow, and seven Lutheran missions plan to 
support Lutheran. Two institutions are undenominational. These are 
Yale and Lingnan. 
Five of the union institutions combined to maintain an office in 
_New York, with a full time secretary and an office staff. ‘This office 
handles all financial matters to the extent of about two million dollars 
gold per year, and is headquarters for promotion work and for the 
securing of personnel and many other similar matters of business. The 
institutions cooperating in this office are Yenching, Shantung, Nanking, 
Fukien and West China. ; 
Considering the institutions by regions, it is of interest to note 
that the two institutions in the north were established before any of 
the others. Of the East China institutions, St. John’s and Hangchow 
were established by 1896, Soochow in 1904, Shanghai in 1909, Nanking 
in 1910 and Ginling in 1915. Of the South China institutions, Hwanan 
was established in 1914 and the other two in 1916. The first of the 
_ Central China institutions, Central and Huping, were established in 1910 





and ‘Yale in 1914 and Lutheran in 1923. In the West, the Union 


- University was established in 1910. 


NOTES ON TABLE 7 (page 40) 

‘The figures given cover the four regular college years only and exclude sub- 
freshmen. The five institutions in small type following Shantung are institutions 
which have been since combined as a part of Shantung University. Likewise for 

the three following Yenching. - : 

The following figures are estimates: Tengchow for the years 1873 to 1897, 
Tengchow Theological for the years 1885 to 1906, Tsingchow Theological for the 

- years 1885 to 1904, Tsingchow Normal for the years 1887 to 1905, also for the years 
1907 to 1912, and Medical School for the years 1887 to 1905. 


The College of Arts in Tengchow had a six year course during the years 1901. 


to 1909. The figures in the table are two-thirds of the total for the six year course, 
in order to cover the four regular college years only. Shantung during the years 
1917 to 1923 had a five year course. The figures in the table give four-fifths of the 
enrolment for those years, The theological schools given in the column Tengchow 


and the medical school were conducted in different cities during the years from 1884- 


to 1903. 
The early records for Yenching are incomplete. The ones in the table are 
furnished by the institution and are the best available, re. 
Subfreshman students have been excluded so far as possible, Some sub- 
freshman students are included previous to 1924, but are excluded beginning with 
that year in Hangchow, Soochow, Shanghai, Nanking, and West China, = 


The Statistics for the year 1926-are not available for several institutions, 


those for 1925 being given. ‘These ‘institutions are Central, Huping, Lutheran, 
Hwanan and Lingnan, 
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s _ Tt is ef importance for the understanding of the whole problem 


_ to note that combinations and teadjustments have been fully made in 


<r 


the North where colleges were earliest established, and that some of the 
-main problems remain to be solved in regions where the establishment 
of work of college grade is comparatively recent. The solution of the 
problem will perhaps be brought about by continuing in the newer 
regions the process that has already taken place in the oldest one. 
The women’s colieges have developed more recently, the first 


Z being Yenching in 1905 and later Hwanan in 1914 and Ginling in 1915. 


Tl 
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A consideration of this development indicates the significance of 
the combinations that have resulted in the strong institutions in the 
north, Yenching and Shantung, and the developments which have. 


resulted in seven union institutions. ‘This raises the question as to 
_ whether the needs of the Christian movement might not have been better 


served by strengthening older institutions and extending their scope 
rather than by founding so many new ones. Further combinations are 
possible. It is not too late to make readjustments. The object of this 
study is to ascertain whether and to what extent such readjustments are 
ne€cessary and possible. 


Increase and Decrease in Number of Colleges and Universities 

Chart 3 gives in graphic form ihe number of institutions from 
time to time and also indicates the dates of their foundings. 

The graph indicates five periods of activity in the founding of © 
Christian colleges. During the first period five institutions “were 
founded in North China during the eighties. The second period saw 
the beginning of St. John’s and Hangchow in East China in the nineties. 
The third period saw the founding of Peking University and Yenching 
Women’s College in the North and Soochow University in East China. 
The fourth and fifth periods saw the establishment of twelve institutions 
in the eight years from 1909 to 1916. ‘This period followed the 
centenary conterence heid in 1907, which may have given an impetus to _ 
the development of institutions for training leaders, : 

All of the institutions founded during the first period were in. 
North China; all during the second period were in East China. ‘The 
third period saw institutions established in North China and East China. 
It is only when we reach the fourth period from 1909 on that the other 

regions, South, Central and West, are represented, 

The graph indicates two periods of decline which have come 


about by combination of several smaller institutions to make one large 


one. These are in connection with the organization of Shantung Uni- 
versity in 1905 and the combination of institutions in both Yenching 


_ and Shantung in 1917. 


Now that all of the regions have colleges and universities, it is a 
question whether there should not be further decrease in the number 
of institutions. Both of the decreases thus far have come in North 
China where the earliest development took place. It is perhaps likely 


that this will be repeated in other regions. 
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The above tables and analyses have dealt with the sixteen colleges 
and universities only. The ten separate professional schools will be 
dealt with later, It should be mentioned that Yenching is the result of 
a combination of three colleges of arts, but that Shantung combined one 
college of arts, two of theology, a normal coliege and a medical school. 
The trend in university organization appears to be in the direction of 
combining institutions as Shantung has done. In all regions except the 
north there are professional schools which could perhaps be combined 
- with the colleges and universities to the advantage of all. This problem 
will be considered later. 


Growth of Total Student Body 


It is fifty-six years since the first years of college work of which 
we have statistical record. 
Chart, 4 indicates four periods of growth as measured by the total 
student body. ‘The first period covers the thirty-four years from 1873 
--to 1907 and shows a period of very gradual growth, the number of 
students at the end’ of the period being 347. The rate of growth was 
more rapid during the last four years which showed an increase of 
nearly 150%, the number of students in 1903 being 199, 
The second period covers the four years 1907 to 1910 during which 
the number of students practically doubled, the number in 1910 being 834. 
The third period covers the ten years beginning with the revolu- 
tion in 1910 and ending in 1920, During this period the growth was less 
rapid and tended to fluctuate. The number of students doubled again 
1670 in 1920. 
The fourth period from 1920 to 1924 comprised four years of 
_very rapid growth, during which the number of students again practi- 
cally doubled, increasing to 3217. 
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ano . form page 44 
The striking thing is the long period of very slow growth and the | 
very rapid development of the last few years. cr 
This corresponds in general to the curve indicating the number of 
institutions from year to year, but it is due more to the growth of older 
institutions than to the establishment of newer ones, as many of the 


- latter were quite small. 


Growth of Individual Institutions 


Chart 5 pictures the history of the colleges and universities in 
terms of enrolment. 
The length of each graph indicates the age of the institutions. 
Shantung is the oldest and Lutheran the youngest. 

The height of the graph indicates the. number of students. Yen- 
ching has the largest number, Lutheran the smallest. The figure for 


_ 1926is given. 


The area of the graph indicates the total number of students 


_ which have attended the institutions, each student being counted as many 
- times as the number of years spent in the institution. 
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| Growth of Individual Institutions 


Chart 5 
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The curve indicates the rate of growth. This is amost important me 


index of the strength and vitality of the institution. These curves show 
considerable variety. There are three main types: 

First; institutions showing a rapid growth during the last few 
years. These have the sharp curve upward of Chart 4, indicating the 
rapid increase in the total number of students. The institutions belong- 
ing to this group are Yenching, Nanking, Shanghai and Lingnan. The 
graph indicates that St. John’s should belong to this group but for the 
abnormal decrease resulting from the incident of May 3, 1925. Ss 

Second, institutions which have a very slow rate of growth. This 
group is in sharp contrast to the first. The institutions belonging to this 
group are Huping, Central, Lutheran and Hwanan. sees 

: Third, institutions which have a medium rate of growth. These 
are Shantung, Ginling, Soochow, Hangchow and Fukien. The falling 
off in enrolment in West China and Yale in the last two years raises 
‘doubts as to whether they belong in this group or in the previous one 
with the slower development. : 

Referiing back to the chapter on historical development, it was 
stated that there were two stages, one in which the college was in close 
touch with the mission which employed the majority of graduates, and a 
second in which the institution entered the general field. Groups 1 and 
2 above parallel this situation. The institutions which have had the 
capid development are those which have entered the general educational 
field. Those which have the slow development are those which are 
rlosely linked up with missions. 

-._ There are a number of factors which enter in to determine the 
rate of growth of institutions. Some of these may be indicatedas follows: 

1. Feeders. The number of Christian and other middle schools 
which regularly send students, together with the educational relations 
‘between the middle school and the college. 

2. Efficiency, of.administration and instruction, 

3. The economic and educational development of the region in 
_ which the institution is located. om 

; 4. Whether the institution is for women only or for men only or 
coeducational. The colleges for women show a slower development. ~ 

5. Competition, including competition with government and 
private institutions and with other Christian colleges. 

6. Development of the Christian movement in the region where 
the institution is located. 


7. Denominational limitations. Some of the institutions draw 


i 


from a wide field; others have a constituency limited to a single — 


denomination. 
_._. This consideration of rate of growth is of the utmost importance 
in making plans for the future. Other things being equal, should funds 
be put into all institutions on the same basis, or should perference be 
given to those which make the best showing? 
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Chapter IV 


~Student Body in Arts Colleges 


The prime factor in education is the student. It will be well, 
_ therefore, to begin with the consideration of the student body in the 
sixteen arts colleges. For the present the other colleges are left out of 
account, and the subfreshman department is excluded. This chapter 
_ is concerned with the colleges of arts alone. 


For convenience the term “arts colleges” is ee to cover all 
designations, such as College of Arts and Science. 


Of the 4,097 students in Christian higher educational institutions 
3,083 are in the arts colleges. Of these, 2,073 are in the lower division 
(freshman and sophomore years, or junior college), and 1,010 are in the 
upper division (junior and senior years, or senior college), including a 
few graduate students. 


Table 8 gives the details. Itshould be borne in mind that the 
study deals with growing institutions, and that abnormal conditions have 
reduced the enrolment of several institutions. 


The colleges differ greatly in size, from the largest with 542 
students to the smallest with 24.. The American standards require a 
minimum enrolment of 100 students before the institution can be con- 
sidered for accrediting. A large part of the American colleges with less 
‘than 200 students do not qualify for the accredited lists. It is a con- 
siderable question whether a college of less than 200 students can be 
really effective. Dr.-R.~L. Kelley, secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, is the authority for the statement that the next most 
efficient enrolment is 400. He writes, “It is expensive to add one hun- 
dred students to a college of 200 students, since the proportion is not. 
economical. A college can presumably take care of 400 students as’ well 
as 300 so far as the faculty is concerned.” 


All of the institutions are growing, some at a more rapid rate 
than others, and this rate of growth is animportant factor and has been 
dealt with in chapter III. Of the four institutions which have less 
tian 100 students, Hwanan and Central are approaching that figure. 


Chart 6 presents in graphic form the number of students in the 
Sixteen arts colleges, arranged in order of size. 
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Table 8. (See Charts 6 and 7) Fall 1926 


Number of Students In Arts Colleges 


Lower Upper 
Region Institution Division Division Graduate Total 
North Yenching 286 228 23 537 
Shantung 226 45 — 271 
East Nanking 185 100 11 296 
Ginlling 98 54. = 152 
Soochow 129 65 1 195 
St. John’s 210 74 1 285 
Shanghai 265 127 8 400 
: Hangchow 120 . 34 — 154 
South Fukien 127 59 ies 186 
Hwanan 51 29 ae 80 
Lingnan 167 59 — 226 
Central Central 42 ay! 1 74 
Yale 86 17 — 103 
Lutheran 20 12 — 32 
Huping 9 13 2 24. 
West West China 52 16 — 68 
TOTAL 2073 963 47 3083 
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NOTES ON TABLE 8 
The statistics are for the Fall of 1926. An asterisk (*) indicates statistics 
_ for the Fall of 1925. In mosticases the changes from year to year are not sufficient- 
ly great to affect the statisties. It is hoped, however, that the institutions con- 
derned will furnish up-to-date figures. 
“Lower division” indicates the first two years of college work (freshman and 
sophomore, or junior college). 
: “Upper division” indicates the last two years of regular college work Go 
and senior, or senior college). 
“Graduate” indicates students who have taicen the B. A. degree and are 
remaining for further work. 
Subfreshman students are excluded as are also those in: attached schools of 
lower grade. 
_ _Unelassified and special shgitoaba not exceeding five in number in Lingnan, 
Central, and Huping have been counted in the lower division, and sixteen in 
the case of Yale. In Shanghai ten of 30 unclassified students are in the 
upper. division, and eleven specials are counted in the lower division. In Ginling 
four of 12 unclassified are in the upper division. 
It should be noted that abnormal conditions have decreased the enrolment ‘of 
ate institutions. The figures for the preceding years are as follows: 


1924 1925 1926 
St. John’s 425, 218 313 
Yale 182 91 103 
Central 100 74 = 
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Chart 6 (Based on Table 8) Fall 1926 


Number of Students 


Rank Institution Students 
1 Yenching SRE SRR ARTE Ser Re ae 537 
2 Shanghai SSE EEE Ten 400 
3 Nanking ec : 296 
©4 St. John’S tcc 285 
5 Shantung SSE Se ate 271 
G=*Lingnah ~ sesso 226 
7 Soochow —___ | 195 
8 Fukien  ___ 186 : 
9 Hangchow =—_—__ . 154 
10 Ginling | —__ 152 = 
11 Yale ESR 3 103 
42 *Hwa Nan __- ; 3 80 
13 *Central <a: 74 
14 *West China samen pis ee 68 
15 *Lutheran oom | a 32. 
16 *Huping | 24 


Total 3083 
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The Size of the Upper Division 


As indicated above, the main problem raised by the Educational - 
Commission and by the discussion of the last five years is whether 
certain institutions should combine or hecome junior colleges. As was 
to be expected, this suggestion came into sharp conflict with institutional 
loyalty and ambition. Such differences of opinion have resulted in two 
presidential resignations. 


The problem arises from the fact that the lower division (lower 
two years) is a continuation of secondary education, whereas the upper 
division (upper two years) is work of college type. ‘The standards of 
the upper division are, therefore, much higher as to science equipment, 
library reference books, and particularly the training of the faculty. 
The standards of the American Council of Education, which sum up the 
standards of all of the regional and state accreditins agencies, state that, 
“the training of the members of the faculty of professorial rank should 
include at least two years ef study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school. Itis desirable that the traiming of the 
head of a department should be equivalent to that required for the 

doctor’s degree. or should represent a corresponding professional or 
technical training.” For the junior college the standard is as follows: 
“Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of classes should have 
a baccalaurate degree, and should have had not less than one year of 
graduate work in a recognized graduate school.” 


The result of this is that the upper division is much more costly 
than the lower division. Indeed, the lower division is in many institu- 
tions self-supporting, Stephens College, for example, a leading junior 
college for women, not only pays running expenses out of tuitions, but 
has erected a number of buildings. One of the largest universities 
states that its lower division is self-supporting. Hence, the whole, or 
at least a large part, of the net cost of a college is the cost of its upper 
division, This is modified in the case of Christian institutions by the fact 
that all missionary teachers receive the same salary, whether in the up- 
per or lower division. However, the Chinese faculty, which is coming 
to be the larger factor, receives salaries based upon rank in the institu- 
tion and previous training. 


It follows that, if thereare only a few tens of students in the up- 
per division, the cost of the whole institution is increased for the sake 
of asmall minority. Or if upper division work is maintained without 
sufficient funds, the faculty is not kept up to full college standards and 
the institution suffers. This last is actually the case in nearly half of the 
Christian colleges as will appear in a later chapter. The Chinese faculty 


is particulary affected, It isnot generally realized how large a. factor 
this is coming to be. 


Chart 7 _ gives in graphic form the number of students in the up- 
per divisions of the sixteen colleges arranged in order of rank. 
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Chart 7 (Based on Table 8) Fall 1926 


Size of Upper Division 


Rank Institution Students 
1 Yenching ea cateesiieemmesieieie 228 
2 Shanghai se 
3 Nanking oes 100 
4 St. John’s —_— 74 
5 Soochow —_ 65 
6 Fuki — | ee 
7*Lingnar 59 
8 Gilling ——— 54 
9 Shantung =m Nae? 45 
10 Hangchow = 34 
11 *Central == 31 
12 *Hwa Nan =e 29 
13 Yale ieseae 3 17 
14 *West Chinasams | 16 

15 *Huping 130 
16 *Lutheran om 12 
Total 963 
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It is a question whether from the financial point of view it is 
economical to run an upper division for less than 65 students, that is, 
for one-third of a total of 200, if that be taken as the lower limit for an 
effective college. The minimum percent of the student body in the 
upper division is specified by America’s accrediting agencies as 25%. 
That would be 50 out of 200 students. Nine of the sixteen Christian 
colleges fall below this minimum. 
| _ There are, of course, many other factors to be taken into account. 
For instance, no one would advocate not having an upper division in 
West China or in some place in Central China, although both regions 
are at present below the mininium. 
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Chapter V 
Educational Program in Arts Colleges 


Number and Size of Departments 


The first item of interest in connection with higher educational 
- institutions is the student body. The second is thecourse of study. This 
chapter gives details as to the educational program, including total 
amount, range of subjects, and emphasis. 

. Table 9 gives the number of semester hours of teaching given in 
each department in each institution, together with totals by departments 
for all institutions. This isa summary of the educational PROgranY of 
of each institution. 


NOTES ON TABLE 9 


Read thus: Yenching gives 64 semester hours of instruction in the depart- — 
ment of Chinese, 93 in Engilish, etc; or thuw: the amount of instruction given — 


the department of Chinese is 64 semester hours in Yenching, 87 inShantung, eto. 


The statistics are for the year 1925-26. An asterisk (*) indicates statistics 


for the year 1924-25. These figures represent the amount of work actually given 





as reported by registrars of the several institutions. 

This table corresponds to table 1 on page 8 in last:years’ study, Costs of 
~ Christian Higher Education in’ China, which gives statistics for 1924-25, It 
will be useful to compare the two. : 

The semester hour equals one hour per week of class room or laboratory in- 
struction for one semester, which is a minimum of eighteen: weeks. The semester 
hour is thus equal to eighteen or more class meetings. The semester hour rather 
than the credit is used, as this is entirely objective, whiereas the credit repiresents 
different amounts of work in different institutions, and there is no agreement among? ; 
institutions as te its exact definition. vis 

The figures indicate tota’s for the year, and include both semesters. Thus, a 
course of five hours per week through the year would amount to ten teaching sem- 
ester hours. 

The aoyetbnenis are given in order of groups of subjects, thus: Languages, 
Science, Social Sciences, Philosophy, etc., Gymnasium, ete., and Vocational. 
s In the study of Costs of Christian Higher Education in China, published last 
_ year, certain subjects were grouped together under Languages and Sciences. These — 

are given separately in the ‘present study, as follows. 
f French, German, Japanese—combined last year as “Languages”. 
Geology, Geography and Astronomy—combined last year as “Sciences” 
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Table 9 (See Chart 8) ry, 1925-26 - : 
Teaching Semester Hours in Arts Colleges 





























Region North East South Central 
ee ee Se mes eee Ee eiog 4 
Colleges | » | #1 wo] | .| =| 31 2| | 8] 2] < ake $ 
S| eS) ey 2) aretets| 2) Shas a aa ies 
e |e] se] se] 3lul 8] sls] 2) 2/2131 3] 3] 3 
Department > lalz|/olala| “| o|s| a | a ol s|a,m]e 
General ...... | a bg i P96) 
Chinese 94} 50! 65| 50] 72] 42] 80) 70] 41] 38) 50} 24! 30) 10; 48]/.66| 830 
English 201| 65] 63| 64] 72| 74} 71) 69) 37) 52) 54) 37] 37] 14: 32]112] 1.054 
French...... 32} —| — —|-14] 36}.12). 6]. 10) =| 9} 12) —| 12h —| —} 143 
German 26} —| —| —! 10) 12) —| -—| —| —| 6} —} 16) 16} —| — 86 
Japanese....| 14) —| 5¢p— = SS] SS) 4 —| —| —] — 23 
Biology ....| °95} 56} 87} 70] 93] 38] 81) 49] 62) 30} 69} 6} 30} —! 12) 38] 816 
Chemistry ..| 149} 78|110] 52] 97] 84} 63} 62} 47) 19)133! 14] 46] 27] 16] 42] 1.039 
Physics ....| 56} 58} 32| 36] 39} 28) 24) 29; 28) 23) 8] 10) 15] 12] 12] 48! 458 
Geology ....}| 16} —| —!—, —| 3} 16 -—] 3} — — —| 4 —} — 6 44 
Geography ..| 6] —| —| —| —] — 4 —.— —} —}| — —] S| —] — 10 
Astronomy..| —|—! —|/—| —| 3} =] 3) —] — —]— -— -—| -] -— 6 
‘ Mathematics | 88! 35} 30] 24] 65} 48] 12} 20) 13] —| 20} —} 29] 12] 6] 20] 422 
~ History ....| 121; 26) 40} 32|-31) 33] 20} 27] 10) 16] 28) 6} 22] 10} 4] 36] 462 
Politics ....| 29} 2] 20) —| 18] 46] 24] 10} 7) —| 15) 6| —| —|—| —| 177 
Sociology ..} 38] 10} 15] 16] 22} 9} 30} 8) 9} —; —| 6) 22] 4] 6] 15] 210 
Economics ..| 56} 3} 28) —| 8} 65) 12) 6} 3) — —! 9} 23] —| 6 15) 234 
_ Philosophy..| 36] —} 25; —| 8} 18; —j} 6} 20) 1) 6] 10] —| 2] 8] 15] 155 
Psychology 43} 4) 10} 10} —| —| —| —] 16) 9} 27) 7| 12; —| 4) 3] 145 
Religion ....| 20} 12] 26] 34| 30} 17] 42| 21) 20} 20) 8] 15} 9 6] 8] 14] — 302 
Gymnasium 4.19) 10} —|. 18} 24) 12) —| —} 15] —| 6] —| 8] 14! 4) 134 
Music ...... 60} —| —} 55} —| —| 14) —} —} 10) —-| —| S| S| 16) —] 155 
Jad doe ee 23); —| —| —} — —| — —| —| 14, —} 12) - — —| — 49 
Vocational.... 
Theology ..| 41] —t —| —| —j 18] 12) —/ 15; —| —j 22) —| —| —| 38] 146. 
Education ..|, 60} 39] 37}. 16] 27} 12}. 82) 21) 11] 21] 20! 12| 6| —} 8| 71) 443 
Business ....| —|—} —| —| -—)/— 42) —| —| —] 84) 37) — —|—| 163 
Journalism.. {6\ 2) Zire es 10 —| | — — —| - | -|-] — 28 
Engineering | —)— — —| — 39} | | — 4] —] -—] - -| 47 -— 39 
ome Econ, | 22} —}) —| —| —| — Sr es ea pec Meee des elie: 28 
Library ..... —| —| -—| — — -—| 7-4-1 34) ec a ag 
Physical Ed. | —j| —} —-} —} 61; —|) —}) —} ——} —| - —| -—}—| - 61 
Leather ....) 8| — —— —| — eo bree. aes Jee, Sah pee es 3 oO 8 
Agriculture 32 | cp Ps ee a ee ga Ne Oe ie ee 32 
Totals ...... 1,388/457|603)459|685|659 653 407|352|268) 537/289: 303133 200|543] 7. 936 
_Subfreshman.. 
Chinese “2. 54): — | 16) 35] —}.10)—} 10) — 1) 39) op 110 
English ....| —] 30; 70] —| 10) —| 20} —} —}| -] 32} —+| -| -| | — 162 
Biology ....J —|—-| —'—| — SR et ea 2 ee ee 
Chemistry ..| —| 24] 45} —| —| — OY foe in| GE fs OPO wats 8 ee . 89 
Physics ~...|‘ —| 24/54) 1-14] —| 12, —| ~ 8} —| 46}. —] —| =p) 158 
Mathematics | —| 16} 40} —| 10} —| 6 —| —| —| 44] —-] —] | —| — 116 
. History ....) —} 8) —| —| — —} —)—| —} —] 32! S — —-—| — 40. 
Sociology ..| —| —}10) —}| —-—| —|] ] —|| | 4G — -—|-1 -| — 10 
Relivion ..../-+=| 4/26) —| ° 3h 4) Sp a) Se a 37 
Physical Bd. | -—| 4) —| |--4} —} > 6] —)} oP a ade t 
Totals ......] —|126|280} —} 51) —| 70} —} 24) —l193} —| —} —| —| — 744 
I 
Grand Totals|1.388/583/883 459) 659|723}407|376|268|730|289|303|133|200|543| 8.680 
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NOTES ON TABLE 9—CONTINUED. 


In giving statistics, the organization of the institution concerned is genprally 
followed. ‘Thus, Economics in St. John’s includes Business Administration, which in 
other institutions appears as a separate vocational department. Psychology is 
variously included under Education or Philosophy, or given as a separate depart- 
ment. Theology and Religion, however, have been divided, and courses taken by all 
arts students included under Religion, and those taken only by theological students 
included under Theology as a vocational subject. Agriculture in Yenching appears 
as a department in the Coilege of Arts. 


Suhfreshman work is indicated separately, as this is not a part of the regular 
four years of college work. 


Totals are given excluding subfreshman work, and grand totals including it. 


Comparative Size of Departments 


Chart 8 is based on Table 9 and presents it in graphic form. This 
is particularly valuable for comparisons of departments within each 
institution, and of the same department within institutions. This pictures 
the strength and weakness of the several arts colleges. 


Note the strong departments in the major languages and sciences, 
and weak ones in the social and philosophical groups. 


Total Amount of Instruction in Colleges 


In comparing the total amount of instruction given by the various 

Eallenes: we find a range of from 1388 semester hours to 133. The 
largest thus offers ten times as much work as the smallest, and nearly 
twice as much as the three next largest. The three or four smallest 
institutions are below standard in this respect. 


The median for the sixteen institutions is thus approximately 480 
semester hours, Eliminating the four smallest institutions as below 
standard, the median becomes 540 teaching semester hours. Tabulation 
of the work offered by thirty-one American colleges, all on accredited 
lists, with an enrolment of 200 to 600 student each, indicates a median of 

640 teaching semester hours, This is based upon catalog statements, 
whereas the above figures for the sixteen Christian colleges in China are 
based on work actually given during the years concerned. Therefore the 


median for the Christian colleges in China is somewhat below that for 


those of similar size in America. 


Chart 9, which is based on Table 9, gives in graphic form the. 
total amount of instruction in teaching semester neues given by the 


‘sixteen arts colleges. 
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Chart 9 (Based on Table 9) 1925-26 


Total Amount of Instruction in Colleges 


Excluding Subfreshman 


Rank Institution Teaching Semester Hours 


_ 1 Yenching SSR SS REE 1388 
2 SoochoW © sume | 685 
3 St. John’s =e 659 
4 Shanghai eeeecrecees 653 
5 Nanking wees 603° 
6 West Chin? mummmemmsseeepreess 543 
7 Lingnan TS 337 
BCiltic” = seinen 459 
9 Shantting a ey ae 

10 Hangchow sme . 407 

11 Fukien omc 352 

12. Yale ea 303 
13 *Central meme 289 
14 “Hwa Nan 268 
15 *Huping —_— 200 


16 *Lutheran == 133 
; Total 7936 
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Chart 10 


1925-26 


Total Instruction in Each Department 


Totals For All Arts Colleges Excluding Subfreshman 


Rank Department 


1 
2 
3 


10 
11 
eee) 
4B 
14 

15 

16 


Envlish  sypsncaeemsnepeureser sence anne SDT ES SRE 1054 
Chemistry  iametnamenmmmssaramest ser siansreemcarstsr 7a aormmrermmsmarenrss sa 1039 
Chinese  Samaumeeeeesecee 830 
Biglogy tare 816 
Histoc¥o EEE 462 
PhysicS eres 458 
Education) 443 
Mathematics 422 
Religion __eeseeeeees 302 
Economics uepeeemeeeseeeres 234 
Socioloyy —_——=cema 210 
Politic: =e 177 
Business 163 
Philosophy =e 155 
Music SEE 155 
Theology ===: 146. 
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Teaching Semester Hours 


‘ 


- Chart 10. (Continued) 


Rank Department” 


= 7 
Ds ig 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Psychology 





French 


Gymnas1U eemmeseoeees 
German SES 


Physical Ed. =e 


Art Re 
Geology 
Engineering == 


‘Library 


Agriculture== 
Journ = 
Home Eco, 
Japanese ——== 
Geography = 


Leather pie] 


Astronomy = 
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Teaching Semester Hours 
145 
143. 
134 

86 
61 
49 
44 
39 
34 
32 
28 
28 
23 
10° 
8 


6 
Total 7936 
.* 





Range of Educational Program 


The standard adopted by the Council of Higher Education calls 
for provision for “‘breadth of study and concentration.” ‘The sixteen 
arts colleges include 32 departments. Many of these, however, appear 
in only one or two institutions. ; 

Only the first 11 departments makea strong showing. That is one- 
third of the number. These are the three main sciences and mathematics, 
‘Chinese and English, history, economics and sociology, religion and 
education. A large part of the smaller departments are vocational. 

Chart 10 gives in graphic form in order of size the totals fort each 
department, including all institutions. (See previous page.) 

The institution offering the largest range of work has 27 of the 
32 departments. That offering the smallest range has 12 of the 32 
departments. The minimum number of departments for a standard 
institution, as prescribed by accrediting agencies in the United States, 
is eight. This indicates that the Christian colleges in China offer a fairly 
wide range of work. 

Chart 12 on page 64 gives these totals. 


There is, however, another factor, that of the size of the depart- a 
ment, which must be taken into account, and which will be dealt with 
‘in considering Intensity of Educational Program. 


Total Amount of Instruction by Regions 


The Educational Commission recommended that higher education - 
_ be dealt with by regions. This has been adopted as fundamental in this _ 
study. Nearly half of the total amount of instruction is given in the six 


East china institutions and nearly a quarter more in the two institutions in 
North China. 


_ Chart 11 gives the number of teaching semester hours in each 
‘Tegion, and presents the same in graphic form. 





Chart 11: 1925-26 
Total Instruction by Regions 
Region Semester Percent 
East 3466 SEER ers 43.7 » 
bs North 1845 merece 23.2 
South 1157 sees 14.6 . 
Central 925 exces 1ivs | 
West 543 ees 6.8 
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a. Wee vs or AS ee sd 


ets 


sein Tatensity of Educational Program ; 
____ The provision for concentration in the standard above quoted may 


_ be defined as provision in each department of sufficient teaching hours 


so that the student may go far enough to get a real grasp of the subject 


_ concerned ; in other words, it should be possible to major.. This means _ 





at least a minimum of two years of work, totalling twenty semester 
hours. Probably the minimum should be higher than this. 


oe The standard of the accrediting agencies in the Unites Sates is 


that a department should have at least one person of professortal rank 


giving full time to the work of the department. In the Christian 


_ colleges in China, the average faculty member teaches 1214 hours, which — 


- facts for work of full college grade. In the lower division (Freshman | ie 


would be a total of 25 teaching semester hours per year. 

: : Chart 12 gives the total number of departments in each college, and 
in addition the portion of the bars given in black indicates the number of 
departments having the equivalent of one full time professor, figured in 
the case of general subjects, at 25 semester hours, and in the case of 


sciences at 32 semester hours. The chart indicates that a large number — 


of institutions have many departments to which are given only a portion 
of the time of one instructor. 
Chart 13 shows this more clearly and gives the number of 
departments having the equivalent of a full time instructor. Eight of 
the sixteen institutions come up to the American standard of a minimum 
of eight such departments. (see page 65) 
It is of greatimportance to interpret the significance of these 


and Sophomore years) the work is generally a continuation of secondary 


¢ 


work, the courses taken are largely beginning courses, and a wide range 
of departments is desirable. These junior college conditions are fully 
met by all institutions. 

In the upper division (Junior and Senior years, or Senior college), 


_ the student who has taken the beginning courses finds only a very few 


departments in which he can continue his work. A partial exception to 
this is the case of departments such as Philosophy, Ethics, Politics and 


the like, where work is not ordinarily begun until the junior year. Sever- — 7 


al cases have come up recently where students, who desired to specialize 


_ ina given department, had finished by the middle or the end of the junior 


year all the work that the college had to offer in that department. 
It will not meet this situation for the upper division student to 


- take beginning courses in other departments, for that tends to put the 


work of the upper division on a lower division or junior college basis, — F 


» and gives no opportunity for getting a thorough grasp of one field of 


knowledge. itt : ass 
This is the main problem before the Christian colleges in China. 


| It was this situation that the Educational Commission had in mind when 


————— 


it recommended that certain institutions combine with others or become 
junior colleges. 





NOTES ON CHART 12 (page 64) 


a Read thus: Yenching has 27 departments, of which 18 have the equivalent 
of one or more instructors, and 9 have less than the equivalent of one average full 
bime instructor. 


‘The chart indicates the number of average instructors, not the actual number 


Bs of persons engaged in teaching. An average instructor has been found to be one _ 
«who teaches 25 semester hours per year in arts, or 32 semester hours in science, 


_ This chart is based on Table 9, It is for the year 1925-26. An asterisk (*) 


indicates figures for 1924-25. 
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Chart 12 (Compare Chart 13) 


Number of Departments in Colleges 
With less than Total 





Rank Institution With One or More 
; Instructors 

1 Yenching aes | 2 ee 
2 St. John’s 


3 *Central 


4 Shanghai 


5 Soochow 


6 Fukien 


7 Nanking 


g WestChina Sh ey 


5 Hecho SSR 3) 


\ 


30 Lingnan 
11, *Huping 

. 12 Shantung 
13 Yale 

14 *Hwanan 
15 Ginling 


16 *Lutheran 





1925-26 


one instructor 
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eS _ Chart 13 (Compare Chart 12) | : fe 


Number of Departments with the Equivalent — 
. of at Least One Full Time Instructor 








NI 0 wm 





Ow 


Rank Institution Number nt Departments 
| Ycnchiiy =i Ia 18 
2 Nanking sn naonsanRaeui aot tee 2H i 
3 St. John’s __ EEE . 10 
4 Sochy 10 
§ Ging : 

6 Shanghi —— 
7 Shan: 
8 West China WA 
9 Piaeotn ae Sandard> 

10 Hanchv 

11 Fukien sable sane 4 

Rec Y ale aemctaae @ 

13 *Central eee] 3 

14 *Huping aes oye 

15 *Hwa Nan -_— 

16 *Lutheran : : 0 
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Chapter VI 
Curriculum Emphasis 


What are the objectives of Christian higher education in China? 
Should these objectives be the same as the objectives of government and 
ptivate colleges? Should the curriculum emphasis be the same? _ 

‘In considering this question it will be well to look first at the 
present situation. This is indicated above in detail in Table9 and Chart 
8. Two types of departments are indicated, which may be called stand- 
ard departments and special departments. The curriculum emphasis is 
indicated by the number of times various departments appear, which may 
be tabulated as follows. 

Departments in all sixteen institutions, 

Chinese 

English 

Chemistry 

Physics 

History 

Religion 
Departments in all but two or three institutions. 

Biology 

Mathematics 

Sociology 

Gymnasium 

Education 
Standard departments which are weak or lacking in a number of 
institutions. 

Politics 

Economics 

Sociology 

iM, Philosophy 

Special departments which appear only in one or at most a few 

institutions. 

Modern Languages 
French 
German 
Japanese 
Sciences 
Geology ~ 
Geography 
- Astronomy 
Vocational 
Business 
Journalism 
Engineering 
Home Economics 
Library 
Physical Education 
Leather 
66 
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Curriculum emphasis may be measured in another way, however. 
It is impossible, by considering individual departments and institutions, 
to get at the general trend, and it is desirable to group similar depart- 
ments in the same institution and to consider all institutions together, 


taking the totals for the sixteen institutions for each group of depart- 


ments. This indicates that 35% of the work given is in Science and 
Mathematics, 27% in Languages, 12% in Social Sciences, 8% in subjects 
that interpret life, such as Philosophy, and 12% in vocational subjects, 
including Theology. These indicate an emphasis on science and 
languages. 

Table 10 gives the curriculum emphasis in terms of the number of 
teaching semester hours for each group of subjects in each institution, 
with totals. 

Chart 14 gives the totals for each group of subjects in order of 








size. 
Chart 15 gives the same in per cent. 
Chart 14 (Based on Table 10) 1925-26 
Curriculum Emphasis 
Size of Subject Groups in Teaching Hours 
Totals for 16 Colleges 

‘Rank Group Semester Hours 
1 Science & Mt sims mney amSIRE cl ToES 2795 
2 Languages EERE 2136 
3 Social Sciencs——— = amanaanE $ 1038 
4 Vocational © mcmama G82 
5 Religion, etc, samumammcmmn - 602 


6 Music, etc. mmm 338. 


Total 7 939 
NOTES ON TABLE 10 (page 67) 
The figures are for the year 1925-26. An asterisk (*) indicates figures for 
the year 1924-25. Compare table on page 8 in last year’s study, Costs of Christian 
Higher Education in China 


° 


Sub freshman work is not included in the various subject groups but is given — 


‘peparately below. 
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Chart 15 (See Chart 14) 1925.26 


Be | Curriculum Emphasis 


Percent of Work in Each Group of Subjects 


Totals for 16 Colleges 


ines | 20% 


ic ree and Mathemalics| Languages 
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Comparison with Curriculum Emphasis in Chinese and 
American Colleges 


Comparison with government and private colleges in China will be ~ 
of value. This indicates that typical Chinese colleges offer three times. 
as much work in Economics and Politics as 1s given by the Christian 
colleges. They offer three times as much in Philosophy, and twice as 
much in Psychology and in Education. It is interesting to find that they 
offer more work in science and in English than do the Christian colleges, 
and somewhat surprising to find they offer but very little more work in 
Chinese. 

Chart 16 give details. 

It will also be valuable to compare the Christian colleges in China 
with, colleges fully up to standard and of the same size in America. This 
comparison indicates that the American colleges offer three times as much 

work in Economics and Philosophy, and twice as much in Politics and 
Psychology as do the Christian colleges in China. 


Chart 17 gives details. 

These comparisons may be summarized as follows: 

1. Christian colleges offer only approximately one-third as much 
work in Politics and Economics as do colleges of the same size in America 
or typical institutions in China. In view of the present situation, this 
indicates a failure of the Christian institutions to make their proper 
_ contribution as to the Christian ideal for the organization of society. 

2. The Christian colleges offer approximately one-third as much 
work in Philosophy and subjects dealing with the interpretation of life as 
do Chinese or American colleges. An exception to this is the emphasis 
upon the teaching of Réligion, which, however, is practically the same as 
that in American colleges. 


3. The Christian colleges offer half as much work in Education 
as do the Chinese institutions. They appear to offer the same amount as 
do American colleges, but when it is borne in mind that there are 
numerotis normal schools in America which make it unnecessary for arts 
colleges to offer this work, and that the Christian movement has no 
- normal school of full college grade, so that the work is being done by the 
colleges, it would seem that their offering in Education is below that in 
America. + - 

4.‘Allowance should be made for the fact that the figures for the 
Christian colleges give amounts actually taught, whereas figures for 
Chinese and American colleges are taken from catalog announcements. — 
Some allowance should be made for the difference between prospect and 
and performance. However, the fact that both differ from the Christian 
colleges at much the same pointsand to the same degree, makes it probable 
that the comparison is substantially valid. / 

It is of great importance that Christian higher education formulate 
carefully its objectives. ' 
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One of the main objectives of modern education in China has 


been defined as training in pure and applied science with a view to the 





ree eS 


development of natural resources and modern industry. as'a basis for a 
modern organization of society. Should the objectives of the Christian 


~ colleges be the same, or should they place a larger emphasis upon depart- 


ments dealing with the iuterpretation of life, the social application of . 
Christianity and the organization of society along Christian lines? The- 


present situation, with its conflict of social theories, would seem to make © 


an emphasis upon the Christian organization of’society of the utmost 
value as the special contribution of Christian colleges and universities. — 


NOTES ON CHART 16 


The graphs indicate median number of teaching semester hours, 
The figures for the Christian colleges in China are based upon Table 9, which | 


_is for the year 1925-26. The figures for the fifteen Chinese collegcs are taken 


from catalog announcements and are for the year 1926-27 The figures for the 
Christian. colleges, therefore represent the amount of work actually given, whereas — 
those for the Chinese colleges represent catalogue statements. Allowance should be 


‘made for the difference between the catalogue statements and the actual performance. 


Catalogues were obtained for thirty government and private colleges in China. 
Of these all included the usual arts subjects, but only fifteen included scientific 
departments. These fifteen are naturally the stronger institutions, which should be 
borne in mind in making comparisons. If the whole thirty should be included, the 
median amount of science would be very much smaller. The only fair comparison 


seems to be between the Christian colleges and the fifteen Chinese colleges which 
offered a complete curriculum. There are altogether 68 government and private 
7 wolleges of arts in China. These may be taken as typical. 


The Chinese colleges included above are the following: Nankai, ‘Deine, 


; Peking Girls’, Peking Girls’ Normal, Ho Pei, “Peking China National, Bing Ming, Yu — 
- Wen, French-Chinese, Southeastern, Southeastern Commerce, 'Futan, Kuang Hwa, 
China National, Chinnan, Tung Hua, Tai Hsia, Southern, Chih Chih, Chun Cbih, 


Shanghai, Kuoming, Far Eastern, Wen Chih, Wi'liam’s, Chunz Hua, Am-iensis, Chung 


Chow, Chung Sen, Shanyu, Nieh Fong Girls’. 1 


NOTES ON CHART Le 
The figures for the Christian colleges are based upon Table 9 and are for the 


_ year 1925-26. The figures for the thirty-one American colleges are based upon cat- 


alo announcements for the year 1926-27. In making comparisons allowance 
should be made for the difference between the catalog statement and the ambunt 
of work actually given. ; 

The American colleges concerned are all on the lists of standard accrediting 
agencies, and have student bodies from 200 to 600... They are located in all sections 


of the country. The thirty-one American colleges are the following: Alfred, Alma, 
* Bates, Beloit, Birmingham, Bowdoin, Clark, Colby, Davidson, Balham, Eureka, 
_.. Fuvman, Hamilton, Haverford: Hillsdale, Hiram, Kenyon, Lake Forest, Lebanon 


Valley, Mt. St. Mary’s, Mount Union, Occidental, Ottawa, Park, Parsons, nares, 


ie: ‘setae Shorter, Trinity, Wake Forest, Wheaton, Yankton. 
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Chart 16 


Curriculum Emphasis si 


Comparison of Christian with Government and Private Colleges — 


in China, 
Figures Indicate Teaching Seniester Hours 
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Chart 18 
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Curriulum Emphasis in Individual Institutions 


Itis of the utmost importance that each institution work out de- 


__ finitely its objectives. Later chapters of this study will.deal with other 


factors which need to be taken into account in this connection, such as 
the relation of the college to the needs of the Christian movement, the 
occupations of alumni, and the like. 

Thus far, the development of the institutions has been in many 
cases largely fortuitous so far as curriculum emphasis is concerned. 
Those who established Christian colleges had as their objective the 
devolopment of leaders: What was wanted was more education. This 
was interpreted as college education. Content was less important than 
training. 1n addition to this, doctors and preachers were needed, so that 
separate professional schools of medicine and theology were established, 
or such colleges were added to colleges of artsto form universities’ 
The development of medical education, and the availability of special 
funds for emphasis upon premedical work in colleges, has led to a large 
development of the three main sciences. This has been true, however, 
only of institutions with sufficient funds to meet the standard set by the 
China Medical Board as a prerequisite for its grants. The smaller 


_ institutions have tended to develop the cheaper departments or, where a 


wider range of departments has been provided, to offer only part of a 
major, usually consisting of beginning courses which could be handled | 
inexpensively. 

So important is this matter of emphasis that the facts are given 
below for eaeh institution. These merit the closest study by the ad- 
ministrators and boards of control of each college. 

“ Chart 18 presents in graphic form the amount of instruction offered 
in each institution in the four main groups of science, languages, social 
sciences, and vocational subjects. 

This emphasizes the extreme slenderness of the offering in social 
sciences, and vocational subjects. 


Chart 19 presents this in the formof percentages for five groups, 


combining Philosphy, Religion, Art, Music and Gymnasium, under the | aa 


heading Religion and General. 


NOTES ON CHART 19 


Read thus: in the college of arts of Shantung Christian University fifty 
per cent of the instruction is in sciences, 25 0/o in languages and approximately 
8 o/o in social sciences, 8 0/o in vocational subjects and 8 o/o in general subjects. 


The sciences include Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Geology, Geography 
and Astronomy. 
The languages include Chinese, English French, German and Japanese, 
: The social subjects include History Politics, Economics and Sociology. 
; The vocational group includes Education, Theology, Business Administra- 
iion, and the like. 
ie The religion and general include Religion, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Music, Art, Gymnasium. 2 aie site ; 
The Lutheran College offers no instruction in the vocational group. 


. 
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